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————— 
HE situation at home has been rendered much clearer 
than it was when we wrote last week by the declarations 
of policy by the leaders on both sides. The electors know now 
accurately enough what they have to expect. Mr. Asquith’s 
speech must be described as one of the gravest pronounce- 
ments that any living politician can remember. For not only 
is Gladstonian Home-rule to be offered once more to Ireland, 
bat it is to be offered, if Mr. Asquith is able to do what he 
wants, under conditions which would prevent any of the 
checking, revising, and delaying forces of the Constitution 
doing their work as in the past. First, the House of Lords is 
to be made impotent, and then Home-rule is to be driven 
through at a gallop. Mr. Balfour’s declaration, which is in 
form an election address, is really a manifesto. It is 
undoubtedly a very able document, and deals faithfully with 
the sham Second Chamber proposals. Neither in this nor in 
Mr. Balfour's speeches can we find any trace of a wish to shut 
out from the party Unionists who are not Tariff Reformers. 
We trust that the madness and stupidity of exclusion will not 
be persisted in now that the first charge upon the energies of 
Unionists is the duty of saving the Union simultaneously with 
the Constitution. 


Mr. Asquith’s speech was made at a great meeting held 
in the Albert Hall yesterday week. The last time, he 
declared, the Liberals reckoned without their host. They 
were not going to make that mistake again. Their 
supreme task was to vindicate and establish upon an 
wushakable foundation the principle of representative 
government. Mr. Asquith stated that there was no 
change in the attitude of the Government towards 
education or licensing, and assured his hearers that his 
declaration as to a suffragist amendment to the promised 
Reform Bill would hold good in the next Parliament. 
Ireland had been more fortunate than Wales or Scotland in 
the present Parliament, but the root causes of her discontent 
could never be removed eave “by a policy which, while 
explicitly safeguarding the supreme and indefeasible authority 
of the Imperial Parliament, will set up in Ireland a system 
of full self-government in regard to purely Irish affairs. 
There is not,” added Mr. Asquith, “and there cannot be, 
any question of separation. There is not, and there cannot 
be, any question of rival or competing supremacies. But 
subject to those conditions, that is the Liberal policy.” In 
the present Parliament they had been disabled in advance 


be 








from proposing such a solution. In the new House of 
Commons their hand would be “entirely free.” 


Turning to the Budget, Mr. Asquith admitted its far- 
reaching character. It looked beyond March 3lst next, and 
sought to provide the sinews of war for the initiation and 
prosecution of a long and costly social campaign. It had 
been rejected in a week by the House of Lords, who had 
provoked a Constitutional crisis by claiming not only to 
meddle with, but in effect to mould, our national finances, 
The Government would withstand these revolutionary pre- 
tensions for all they were worth. Their first duty was to 
take effective steps to make the recurrence of such a situation 
impossible. “ We shall therefore demand authority from the 
electorate to translate an ancient unwritten usage into an 
Act of Parliament, and to place on the statute-book a 
recognition, explicit and complete, of the settled doctrine 
of our Constitution that it is beyond the province of the 
House of Lords to meddle in any way, to any degree, or for 
any purpose with our national finance.” They were not 
going to ask for the abolition of the Lords or the establish- 
ment of a single Chamber—Mr. Asquith said that he and s 
large majority of the Liberal Party were Second-Chamber 
men—but they were going to ask the country for authority 
by Act of Parliament to abolish the absolute veto and the 
right of compelling Dissolutions at present possessed by the 
Lords. “The will of the people as deliberately expressed by 
their elected representatives must, within the limits of the 
lifetime of a single Parliament, be made effective.” 


Mr. Balfour's election address was published in last 
Saturday’s papers, The claim of the Government simply 
amounted to this: “that the House of Commons, no matter 
how or when elected, is to be the uncontrolled master of 
the fortunes of every class in the community, and that 
to the community itself no appeal, even on the extremest 
cases, is to be allowed to lie,"—a claim for which there 
is no analogy whatever in the Constitution of the United 
States. The attack on the House of Lords was only 
the culmination of a long-drawn conspiracy, the Govern- 
ment having come into office not to work but to destroy 
the Constitution by establishing what is in effect a single- 
Chamber Legislature. These single-Chamber conspirators 
wished the House of Commons to be independent not 
merely of the Peers but of the people. This claim might 
be tolerated if there was any security that the action of the 
elected embodied on all great and far-reaching issues the 
deliberate will of the electors. But no such security existed. 
Above all, the people had a right to be consulted when a 
Government used the need for money as an excuse for 
adopting the first instalment of a Socialist Budget, for 
treating property not according to its amount but according 
to its origin, and for a vindictive attack on political opponenta. 
That right could never have been exercised if the Peers had 
not used on behalf of the people the powers entrusted to them 
by the Constitution. 


Mr. Balfour explained that he was by no means averse from 
the reform of the House of Lords or from resort to the 
Referendum, but he doubted the wisdom of turning the 
House of Lords into a second House of Commons, and making 
it completely elective. Comparing the Fiscal policies of the 
Government and the Opposition, Mr. Balfour contrasted the 
paralysing efforts of the Budget proposals on investors and 
capitalists with those which were anticipated from Tariff 
Reform,—the stimulation of home industry, the retention of 
Colonial Preference, the modification of Commercial Treaties 
in our favour, and the safeguarding of the home pro- 
ducer against unfair competition in the home market. “On 
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other aspects of Tariff Reform,” Mr. Balfour added, “I 
will here say nothing. The very fact that it is the first 
‘plank’ in the Unionist programme has prevented it ever 
receiving less than its due meed of attention, whether from 
friends or foes.” Mr. Balfour defined the traditional obliga- 
tions of the Unionist Party as “to maintain the Empire, the 
Union, and the Constitution.” But many new and important 
problems—Imperial, social, commercial—were arising, and no 
substantial advance could be made towards solving any of 
them until a change of Government took place, and a party 
was returned to office “prepared to press through to the 
utmost of its force the policy of Tariff Reform.” 


King Leopold II. died early on Friday morning. He had 
been seriously ill for several days, and had undergone a 
desperate operation which produced only a temporary improve- 
ment. He was born in 1835, and succeeded to the throne on 
December 10th, 1865. When eighteen years old he married 
Princess Marie Henri.¢te, daughter of the Archduke Joseph. 
His relations with the Queen and his two elder daughters, 
Princess Louise and Princess Stéphanie, were unhappy. He 
was lavish in his gifts to the nation, but it would be 
affectation to pretend to forget that these were largely pro- 
duced by the exploitation of the Congo, which was the chief 
event of his reign. Belgium has prospered conspicuously 
during his reign, and in admitting bis marked abilities one 
feels with deep regret that only want of character prevented 
him from being a great ruler. 


The Turkish Government has triumphantly survived a 
Ministerial crisis in a manner which suggests that it has 
observed recently in France how strong a position a powerful 
Cabinet holds when it makes every important act of policy 
a question of confidence. The crisis arose owing to the 
announcement of the Government that without consulting 
the Chamber it had sanctioned the fusion of the Euphrates 
and Tigris Steam Navigation Company (the Lynch Company) 
with the Hamidieh Company. Last Saturday the Chamber 
tried to assert its rights, and Khalil Bey argued, in contra- 
diction of what Hilmi Pasha, the Grand Vizier, had said, that 
the fusion was in fact a monopoly. A large majority of the 
Chamber voted with Khalil Bey, and thus it seemed that the 
Government was defeated on the question of confidence. But 
the regulations of the Turkish Chamber allow a debate to be 
resumed even after what is apparently a final division has 
been tuken. There was accordingly an interval, during which 
negotiations took place, and when the debate was resumed the 
Grand Vizier once more challenged the Deputies to turn out 
the Cabinet if they thought they could find a better one. 


The debate was then suspended till Monday, when it was at 
once apparent that the majority in the Chamber had cooled 
down considerably on Sunday. After a discussion it was 
declared by a handsome majority that the Cabinet was within 
its rights in sanctioning any arrangement which did not 
impose a new financial liability upon the country. The Grand 
Vizier was apparently quite prepared for the successful issue 
of his policy of boldness; directly the result of the division 
was known (the Times correspondent tells us) he produced 
from his pocket and read out a written expression of thanks. 
Constitutional government in Turkey is still too young for 
such a Ministerial crisis as this to be regarded, as it can be in 
France, as almost part of the day’s work. We are extremely 
glad that the Government has survived, as it contains some 
of the best elements of the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress; in other words, some of the best elements in Turkey. 


Considerable excitement has been caused at Vienna 
during the week by a libel action brought by forty-nine 
Members of the Croatian Diet against Dr. Friedjung, 
the Austrian historian. In an article in the Neue Freie 
Presse published on March 25th Dr. Friedjung accused 
those Members of the Croatian Diet who form the “Serbo- 
Croatian Coalition” of being in corrupt and treasonable 
relations with the Servian Government with a view to the 
foundation of a Sonthern Slav Empire. It subsequently 
appeared that the article was written to the order of the 
Austro-Hungarian officials, and was communicated to the 
newspaper by them, and not by its author. The accusations 
were based chiefly upon the alleged minutes of a Servian 
society called the “Slovenski Jug,” which was asserted to 





be the agent for distributing the bribes. The main questi 
argued at the trial is as to the autheaticity of these lentes 
which are declared by the plaintiffs to be forgerics, san 


The case for the defendant was scarcely more than 
rhetorical repetition of the original accusations. An attem m 
was made, however, to discredit M. Supilo, one of the a 
important of the plaintiffs, by producing a witness who 
declared that some years ago, and in another connexion he 
had himself bribed M. Supilo. Although he denied the story 
M. Supilo withdrew from the prosecution in order that the 
case of his friends might not be prejudiced. The most senga. 
tional event of the trial has been the evidence of Profesgop 
Markovitch, the president of the “Slovenski Jug.” The pre- 
siding Judge, whose attitude has been by no means impartial 
refused to summon the Servian witnesses whose presence = 
essential to the plaintiffs. But Professor Markovitch appeared 
voluntarily. He denied that the “Slovenski Jug” wag a 
political organisation, and that it had any connexion with tha 
Servian Government. He asserted that all the minutes relied 
upon by the defendant were forgeries, and that he could prove 
this by the fact that although his name appeared at the foot 
of reports of meetings held during October, 1908, he wag in 
reality at that time travelling in Germany. 


The Times of Thursday contained a summary of an article 
by M. Cruppi, the Minister of Commerce in the Clemenceay 
Cabinet, discussing the work done hitherto by the Commission 
for reforming French judicial procedure. The changes 
recommended are mainly, as might have been expected, in 
the direction of strengthening the position of the Judge by 
giving him a more impartial outlook. He is to be relieved of 
the duty of cross-examining both the prisoner and the 
witnesses ; and the Commission is even considering whether 
he should not receive the assistance of the jury in deter- 
mining the nature of the sentence. M. Cruppi expresses the 
hope that tne new position of the Judge as arbitrator will 
lead to a more even-handed administration of justice, 
Another welcome reform is described in the same issue of the 
Times. By a decision last July the Cour de Cassation laid it 
down as a principle of French legal practice that a will 
executed in English form by an Englishman or other alien 
resident in France will be regarded as valid in accordance 
with his national law. 


The Times of Wednesday publishes in full the grave 
charges brought in the New York Times against Dr. Cook, 


the Polar explorer. The accusations are made by two men 
named Loose and Dunkle, the former a retired ship’s captain 
and the latter an insurance agent. They state on oath that 
they supplied Dr. Cook with a full set of fabricated observa- 
tions, in order that he might send them to the University of 
Copenhagen, which is investigating his pretension to have 
reached the North Pole. They frankly admit that they have 
a motive of revenge. Dr. Cook promised to pay them £800, 
as well as a bonus of £100 to Mr. Loose if the records were 
accepted by the University, but they received only £52 and 
then Dr. Cook vanished. In the course of the narrative Mr. 
Loose represents himself as having said: “ Dunkle, do you 
know what this means?” ‘“ What means?” asked the other. 
“Our working out this stuff for Dr. Cook,” said Mr. Loose. 
“What about it?” replied Mr. Dunkle. Whereupon Mr. 
Loose said: “ Why it means that if the Copenhagen scientists 
pass the proofs we will be the real discoverers of the Pole.” 
If the premisses are true, that conclusion is incontestable. 
The charges have been forwarded to Copenhagen, and the 
University will no doubt give them whatever attention they 
deserve. 


A special meeting of the National Directory of the United 
Irish League was held on Tuesday in Dublin. The pro 
ceedings were private, but a report was issued to the news- 
papers. The following resolution was adopted on the motion 
of Mr. John Redmond :— 

“That we have read with great satisfaction the statement made 
by the Prime Minister on Friday last that full self-government 
for Ireland in all Irish affairs is the policy of the Liberal Party, 
and that the Liberal Party claims a mandate from the electorate 
to deal with the Irish question on these lines as soon as the * veto 
of the Lords is cleared out of the road; We observe with great 
pleasure that this declaration of the Prime Minister has been 
universally denounced by the Unionist Press of England as 4 
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revival of Home-rule in its worst form and a return to the position 
of Mr. Gladstone ; And, in view of those facts, we most eartily 
advise the United Irish League of Great Britain to use the Irish 
yote to support the Liberal and Labour Parties so as most 
effectually to contribute to the defeat of the House of Lords and 
the anti-[rish party in the coming General Election.” 

On Wednesday this resolution was confirmed by the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. Mr. Asquith’s undertaking will, of 
course, mobilise the whole Irish vote in Great Britain in his 
favour, but it is not to be forgotten that it will bring into the 
field against him a very great number of balancing electors, 
who we believe grow more determined as time passes that 
the Union shall never be destroyed. 


Sir Edward Grey, speaking at Wooler on Monday night, 
said that the great increase in national expenditure was due 
to the Navy and old-age pensions. After arguing that this 
expenditure was necessary, he went on to consider the means 
proposed by the Budget to meet it, and declared that it was 
the intention of the Government to place the taxes where they 
would be least burdensome. “The more wealth accumulated 
ina few hands, the nearer we should be to Socialism. The 
Budget was something which staved off Socialism, while Tariff 
veform would bring it nearer.” On the same evening at Dunbar 
Mr. Haldane delivered a detailed criticism of Mr. Balfour's 
manifesto. He said that the party which was supposed to be 
Constitutional had introduced a coup d'état, which was indeed 
astroke at the Constitution. He had no fear of Socialism if 
the people were left free. He knew one way which would lead 
to Socialism, and that was to put a tax on the necessaries of 
life. That was one reason why he was against Tariff Reform, 
and would fight it tooth and nail. 


Amongst other speeches delivered by Unionists during the 
week, we may note those of Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Walter 
Long. Mr. Lyttelton, speaking at Slough on Monday, 
dwelt on the studied refusal of the present Government 
to countenance the efforts which the Peers themselves 
had made to reform their own Chamber. What they 
wanted was to hold in check and imprison in a powerless 
Chamber many of the best Conservatives, the ablest and most 
powerful forces of the country. Mr. Long, speaking at Pem- 
broke on Tuesday, dealt mainly with Mr. Asquith’s declaration 
in favour of Home-rule. If we were going to be plunged into 
astvuggle on this question, what became of the social pro- 
gramme outlined by the Prime Minister? Mr. Asquith had 
said there was no question of separation. But their own past 
experience had taught them that they would be blind indeed 
if they did not realise that separation was the aim of the 
Nationalists. “'They had heard of the opossum which came 
down rather than that the man should shoot. The Govern- 
ment came down in a similar manner to the Irish Nationalists.” 





At Oldham on Thursday Lord Curzon made a most spirited 
defence of the House of Lords as an institution, and of its 
action in referring the Budget to the people. He began by 
defending the hereditary principle, which was established in 
almost every branch and aspect of our national life. “We 
all of us know hereditary bankers, lawyers, soldiers, clergy- 
men, and doctors, and I dare say hereditary cotton-spinners.” 
The principle extended in some measure even to the 
House of Commons. “It only becomes a blot and an 
offence when it is applied to the House of Lords.” 
The great advantages of having a non-elected Second 
Chamber were that it could represent the permanent 
sentiment and temper of the people, and that its Members 
were not exposed to all the dangers and temptations of 
popular election. Lord Curzon then proceeded to analyse 
the personnel of the House of Lords. Mr. Lloyd George had 
complained that there were no sailors, or pilots, or railway- 
guards, or spinners, or miners, or weavers in the House of 
Lords; but, on the other hand, there were no Field-Marshals, 
or great Generals, or great Governors in the House of 
Commons. After pointing out many services rendered to the 
nation by the House of Lords in the past, he concluded by 
— their Constitutional right to reject even a Finance 

ill. 


Mr. Lloyd George was the principal speaker at a great 
Free Church demonstration in the Albert Hall on Thursday. 
He said that he was there not asa Liberal Minister but as a 








quiet and retiring Free Churchman. In this capacity he 
observed that he could not recall a single Nonconformist Bill 
ever sent up to the House of Lords which was not either 
rejected altogether or amended to the detriment of Noncon- 
formity. He demurred to Lord OCurzon’s view that civili- 
sation had been the work of the aristocracy. The “heaviest 
swell among the Galilean fishermen was purely an excise- 
man.” As the result of his recent motoring trips through 
England, Mr. Lloyd George had been struck by this 
fact in the landscape, that on the one side you saw 
the great baronial castle and the stately Elizabethan 
mansion, and on the other a little red-brick Nonconformist 
chapel. All the men in the village who would decline to 
cringe were there. But did they think the Peers loved them 
for that? “Why should they? Why, I believe in their 
hearts they put Primitive Methodists and poachers in the 
same category.” With much of Mr. Lloyd George’s glowing 
tribute to the services of Nonconformity to the cause of 
political freedom we are in entire agreement. We can only 
regret that he should have discredited a noble cause by his 
habitual and pernicious exaggeration. 


During the past week Mr. Blatchford, the well-known 
Socialist writer, has been publishing in the Daily Mail a 
series of vigorous and very strongly worded articles on the 
challenge to Great Britain involved in the rise of a great 
German Navy. Mr. Blatchford has travelled in Germany 
has watched the shaping of German policy, and has read 
German history, and his head is as clear as his writing. He 
says in plain words that Germany is building a strong Navy 
in order to attack Great Britain. If his articles excite 
illwill between Germany and ourselves we shall be very sorry 
but we do not think it at all necessary that they should 
do so. He has expressly said that he admires and respects 
the German people, but that unfortunately they do not direct 
German policy. This exactly represents our own feeling. If 
battleships equal to our own in number and fighting strength 
are being built at an extraordinarily rapid rate, they are 
obviously not built as floating museums or for the fun of 
firing their guns into the void. They are built to engage our 
ships if necessary. 


We do not know how or when the German Government 
might consider that the necessity had arisen. But itis so clear 
that it easily might arise that it would be lunacy on our part 
to disregard the possibility. There is no reason to suppose 
that the deliberate policy of Germany under which Denmark 
was beaten in 1864, Austria in 1866, and France in 1870 has 
in any way changed. Our readers will remember the remark- 
able series of papers by “ Vigilans sed Aequus” (the late 
Mr. W. T. Arnold) which we published a few years ago 
giving in great detail the kind of evidence which Mr. 
Blatchford is now producing more cursorily. Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s sincerity is undoubted; whatever use his articles may 
be put to as a stalking-horse during the elections, he himself, 
as a convinced Socialist, need not be accused of any desire to 
weaken the attack on the House of Lords. 


We note with regret the death of Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
the originator and first editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, who 
was also associated with the direction of the Cornhill Magazine 
after Thackeray's death, and in more recent years founded 
and edited the St. James's Gazette and the Anti-Jacobin, A 
great journalist, who handed on the best traditions, Mr. 
Greenwood was too uncompromising in his individualism to 
have a large following. Thus, though a relentless critic of 
Mr. Gladstone, and a great admirer of Lord Beaconsfield, he 
had for many years completely lost touch with the Unionist 
leaders, beginning with Lord Salisbury. But the high esteem 
in which he was held by his colleagues, by men of letters 
(many of whom he had befriended), and by politicians of both 
parties was publicly demonstrated in a most striking manner 
a few years ago. Mr. Greenwood passed away in old age after 
a long and industrious life.—Mr. Archibald Gordon, youngest 
son of Lord Aberdeen, who died on Thursday from injuries 
received in a motor-car accident, was cut off at the opening of 
what promised to be a brilliant career, Nil unquam peccavit 
nist quod mortuus est. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 82}—Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MEANING OF MR. ASQUITH’S SPEECH. 
INCE we wrote last week an entirely new situation has 
been created by Mr. Asquith’s declaration of policy 
at the Albert Hall. Here is the heart of the matter in a 
single sentence. Besides undertaking to bring in a Bill to 
make the will of the House of Commons prevail over that 
of the House of Lords within the lifetime of a single 
Parliament, he promised to do his best to give Home-rule 
to Ireland in the full Gladstonian sense. Let us see what 
that means. It means that if the country gives Mr. 
Asquith leave to out his policy, a separate 
Parliament will be established in Ireland within the 
next four or five years. Of course Mr. Asquith says 
that there is “no question of separation,” and that the 
Imperial Parliament will remain supreme. Mr. Gladstone 
always said as much. But we know only too well what 
would happen. The Irish Government would be controlled 
by what is now known as the Nationalist Party,—a party 
which was responsible for intimidation and boycotting, 
and has been responsible more lately for cattle-driving ; 
a party composed of men who, though they did not 
commit extreme deeds of violence themselves, prompted 
them in weaker agents who were “braver men than 
they”; a party which has preached disloyalty to the 
United Kingdom more bitterly, more persistently, and 
more openly than it has been preached in any other part 
of the Empire. Ii Ireland were a remote Colony, we 
should of course say that Irishmen must govern them- 
selves, because self-government wins its way through to 
success in the end and is the only ultimate cure for all ills. 
But Ireland is not a distant Colony. She is an integral 
of the United Kingdom every bit as much as Wales 
is a part or Scotland is a part. It is impossible to 
conceive any system of Imperial administration which 
sets Ireland outside her natural geographical area. We 
could have no scheme of home defence in which we 
could put our trust for a moment if there were a hostile 
Government in Ireland, supreme within its own borders, 
exercising its utmost power to prevent the Irish people 
from co-operating with Englishmen on the higher political 
issues. 

Twice the House of Lords has stood in the way of 
the House of Commons in order to prevent Home-rule 
being given to Ireland, and it is our firm conviction that 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Welshmen as a whole have 
ever since been grateful tothe Lords for having saved them 
from a great peril. Many Liberals—we dare say the 
majority—secretly share this view. They cannot disavow 
Home-rule; but they would feel themselves under 
a great obligation all the same to any statesman, or 
to any chain of political circumstances, which would 
prevent Home-rule from being once more put upon the 
programme. Well, once more it is on the programme, and 
the fact cannot be disregarded. It is the chief fact, and 
much the gravest fact of the moment. To-day Home-rule 
would be a greater danger than ever. Will Englishmen 
be so blind as to agree to this enfeeblement of the very 
heart of the Empire at a time when the challenge to our 
naval position in the world is the most menacing that has 
been offered for a hundred years? In the old days the 
French had a traditional sympathy with the Irish, and the 
Shan Van Voghts were able to sing that the Orange would 
decay when the French were in the bay. All possibility 
of the French trying to use Ireland as a jumping-off 
ground for the discomfiture of England has happily passed 
away. But is it to be supposed that if we were assailed by 
any other Power the Irish majority would be animated when 
we were in the throes of that fearful struggle by sentiments 
very different from those which prompted them to cheer 
at the worst of our misfortunes during the South African 
War? We have put the question on Imperial grounds 
because, after all, Imperial considerations come first, and 
we have not space here to enumerate once more all 
the numerous objections to Home-rule; but we have 
not forgotten the existence of the unhappy minority 
in Ireland, who would be exposed to an oppression 
which would be real enough if only half of what the 
Nationalist Party has foreshadowed during the last genera- 
tion came to pass. Does any one doubt, in spite of what we 
have said, that Mr. Asquith’s policy means the destruction 
of the Union? Let him read Mr. Redmond’s words on 





Ss, 
Wednesday. Mr. Redmond said that Ireland now had the 
best chance she had had for a century of “ tearing up and 
trampling underfoot the infamous Act of Union.”” Acai 
he said that Mr. Asquith’s statement meant “the com; ~ 
back of the whole Liberal Party to the standard of Cine 
stone” ; and, again, that “if the Government returned to 
power by a substantial majority, the House of Lords would 
speedily go, and Home-rule would speedily come.” We 
entreat our countrymen carefully to ponder these words, 

Mr. Redmond is perfectly right in saying that this jg 
the best opportunity Home-rulers have had for a centur 
of destroying the Union. For the one barrier which i 
stood in the way of Home-rule is to be removed if Mr. Asquith 
getshis way. It is true that Mr. Redmond did not formerly 
approve of the throttling of the House of Lords as the best 
means of getting Home-rule, but we think that he was wro 
then and right now. Just as Mr. Asquith said that there wag 
“no question of separation” in granting Home-rule, g9 
does he say that in adopting the principle of Sir He 
Campbell-Bannerman for removing the so-called veto of 
the Lords there is no question of advocating a single 
Chamber. “I am a Second-Chamber man,” he says, 
We do not know, of course, exactly what his Bill for 
regulating the relations of the two Houses will contain, for 
he did not give us a hint on that subject. But if the 
will of one House is infallibly and absolutely to prevail 
over the will of the other in the course of a single Parlia. 
ment—a period of four or five years under the imagined 
Asquithian régime—it is perfectly clear that the Upper 
Chamber as such will cease to exist. It is either dis. 
ingenuous or foolish to pretend otherwise. No self. 
respecting politician could put any heart into his work 
while sitting in such a Second Chamber. Mr. Asquith is, 
in effect, asking us to believe that a man who is knocked 
senseless with a knuckleduster is not really knocked 
down at all because he received some polite preliminary 
intimations of his approaching fate. If a Home-rule Bill 
is introduced, it will engulf all other business. But so far 
as a Liberal Government would have any opportunity to 
press on such legislation as has arrogated to itself the 
question-begging title of “‘ social reform,” it would almost 
certainly be legislation dear to the extremist. We could 
not help noticing that the only members of the Cabinet 
who spoke besides Mr. Asquith at the Albert Hall 
meeting were Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. We 
do not know whether they spoke by preliminary arrange- 
ment, but at all events they were evidently the Ministers 
with whom the audience was most in sympathy. Sir 
Charles Watson, in a leiter which we publish this week, 
argues that whatever harm the Liberal Government may 
have done is not comparable with what would be done 
by a Tariff Reform Ministry. But we must point out 
that the probable effect of returning Mr. Asquith’s 
Government to power is not to be measured by their 
past record. If they came into power again, they would 
certainly not have at their backs a pure Liberal majority 
of enormous size. They would have given many hostages 
both to the Socialistic-Labour Party and to the Irish 
Nationalists. We know what they have done when there 
was no tactical necessity for them to surrender principles 
to these groups. And if they have done these things in 
the green tree, what would they do in the dry ? 

We must now come once more to the very serious 
question of what Unionist Free-traders should do in the 
new situation. As our readers know, we have argued that 
as the imposition of a tariff by a Unionist Government is 
a rather remoter danger than the abolition of the Second 
Chamber and the coincident development of Socialistic 
legislation, it should be the duty of Unionist F'ree-traders 
to put up with that evil in the circumstances and vote for 
a Tariff Reformer rather than for a Liberal at the General 
Election. We have been assailed for expressing this 
opinion by a few Unionist Free-traders of great ability and 
sincerity who have made many sacrifices for their prin- 
ciples and whose word is entitled to all respect. We refer 
in particular to Mr. Henry Hobhouse and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, whose letters we published in previous issues, and 
to Mr. Arthur Elliot, whose letter we publish to-day. 
The letters of Mr. Henry Hobhouse and Sir Frederick 
Pollock were written before Mr. Asquith declared in 
favour of Gladstonian Home-rule. We venture to hope 
that they would express themselves rather differently 
now. But however that may be, our own strong feeling 
that to vote for a Tariff ormer would be the lesser 
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of two evils has been raised to an emphatic and 
absolute conviction by the knowledge that by so voting 
we should be helping to save the Union. We are 
usted to explain the omission from Mr. Arthur Elliot's 
etter of all reference to Home-rule. We notice the 
omission with extreme regret ; for all Unionist Free-traders 
who remember that they must be above all things Unionists 
when the menace to the Union is the immediate danger 
yill be sorry indeed not to have the support of one who has 
served this cause so manfully in the past. Mr. Elliot says 
that the Lords claim more than equality in power with the 
House of Commons,—“ they claim to govern.” “Who,” 
he asks, “is to govern the taxpayer? Whois to tax him?” 
But, we ask, do the Lords look like governors and taxers ? 
Mr. Elliot’s fears would be justified only if the Lords 
showed any sign of wishing habitually to throw out 
Finance Bills, so that in the end, by dint of accepting only 
that kind of taxation which was agreeable to them, they 
would become actually the initiators of taxation. All they 
have done on this occasion is to refer the Budget to the 
people, while making it perfectly plain that if the people 
vote in favour of it after thinking the matter over, the 
Budget shall there and then become law. This proceeding 
does not appear to us to justify Mr. Elliot’s fears in any 
shape or form. The Lords have taken an exceptional 
course (as we fully admit it to be) in the face of exceptional 
propesals,—proposals which were tacked on to a Money 
Bill, but which were not financial proposals pure and 
simple, and which had been rejected by the Lords in their 
true and natural form when they were sent to the Upper 
House as legislative Bills. Our own complaint against the 
Lords has rather been that from sheer timidity of the 
wople they were sometimes unwilling to do their duty, as 
when they refused to vote in accordance with what was 
known to be their true opinion about the Trade Disputes 
Bill. Counsel is being darkened by words without know- 
ledge so much that a great many people are in danger of 
forgelting that the right of the Lords to reject a Finance 
Bill is an explicit part of the Constitution, and is invariably 
reproduced in principle whenever a new Constitution is 
granted to a British Colony. All that can be said with 
strict accuracy against the Lords is that they have employed 
a function which they have long consented to disregard. 
But as Lord Lindley says, a right which is never exercised 
is no right at all. 

We can assure those of our readers who have been good 
enough to express their appreciation of our staunchness as 
Free-traders that we have no intention whatever of being 
a whit less faithful to Free-trade than we have always 
tried to be. Mr. Asquith’s Government has been destroying 
Free-trade with both hands. We do not say that a Tariff 
Reform Government if it came into power would not 
destroy it even quicker, but a tariff cannot be introduced 
ina moment. The supporters of Tariff Reform are by no 
means a party at one among themselves, as we saw during 
the wide discussion of a tentative Tariff Reform Budget 
last week, and in any case, as severely practical men living 
in an imperfect world, we hold it to be our duty to combat 
the worst and nearest of our enemies. Utterly as we dislike 
and mistrust Tariff Reform, we are still more fearful at 
the moment of the disruptive processes of Gladstonian 
Home-rule and of Government by a single Chamber, which 
would really mean government by some party caucus or 
oligarchy, whether Progressive or Chauvinistic. With all 
the force at our command, therefore, we beg every voter 
who is reclaimable by reason and moderation to save the 
Union and democracy at one and the same time by voting 
against the return of the Liberal Party to power. 





THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 


HERE are many signs that the German financiers 
interested in the Baghdad Railway are trying to 
launch their scheme afresh, and of course in a new form. 
It is therefore important that Englishmen should acquaint 
themselves with the past history of the scheme, and should 
not allow themselves to be taken unawares, as they were in 
1903, and again in some degree in 1908, by the German 
attempt to secure British co-operation. In 1903 Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne very nearly committed the 
country to an outrageous proposal, and the debate in 
the House of Commons almost made one think that 
most Members became aware for the first time that Great 
Britain had need of a definite pelicy in the Middle East. 





In the Times of Tuesday the Paris correspondent says: 
“ Political opinion is begimning to be seriously concerned 
at the efforts of German finance under the direct 
patronage of the German Government to compromise 
French policy in the Near and Middle East by means 
of the Baghdad Railway.” Only a fortnight ago a 
company was formed at Glarus, in Switzerland, for con- 
structing the second section of the Baghdad Railway. 
The chairman of the new company is Herr Gwinner, the 
head of the Deutsche Bank, who has done so much for 
the extension of German influence in the Balkans and 
Asiatic Turkey. In the council of the company German 
redominance is ensured. The council consists of four 
ermans, an Austrian, a Turk, three Swiss, and three 
Frenchmen. It will be seen that the company is Swiss 
only in name, and apparently the Canton of Glarus was 
chosen as the place of origin because legislative facilities 
are greater there than elsewhere. As M. Victor Bérard, 
the well-known editor of the Revue de Paris, and one of the 
acutest minds in France, points out, the French Government 
has hitherto laid it down that the absolute condition of 
French co-operation in the Baghdad Railway scheme was 
that French and German influence should be equal in the 
management of the undertaking. Certain French financiers 
have apparently consented to waive on their own account 
the condition which their Government wisely held to be 
essential. 

But this is not the only sign of renewed activity in the 
Baghdad Railway enterprise. M. Bérard observes that 
for several months there have been reports of a forth- 
coming understanding between Germany and Great 
Britain, and it is said here that Sir Ernest Cassel 
is at this moment carrying on negotiations in Berlin, 
According to the reports, the Germans would abandon 
in favour of Great Britain their intention of building 
the line between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf; Russia 
would be conciliated by material concessions in the case 
of all branch lines serving the Armenian provinces 
and the Persian frontier; and France would have her 
wishes met in Syria. In fine, it is evident that Herr 
Gwinner, with the authority of the German Government 
at his back, is holding out tempting baits to induce Great 
Britain, France, and Russia to reconsider the whole 

uestion of the Baghdad Railway. Whether our Foreign 

fice is inclined to go back on its former decision in the 
light of the new conditions we cannot say. We have no 
means of knowing for certain what bait is being offered; 
but we would urge our countrymen to take note of the fact 
that the scheme is being presented in a new form, and to 
remember that it is most desirable that they should have 
a clear comprehension of what conditions it would be 
possible, and what conditions it would be impossible, for 
us to accept. 

As long ago as 1841 Moltke began to plan a new sphere 
of German influence; by means of strong financial 
direction, amounting to control in many cases, Germany 
was to be the preponderant Power from the Elbe to the 
Persian Gulf. To-day the hand of Germany is to be seen 
at work on a large number of Balkan railways, and on 
nearly all the railways of Asiatic Turkey. German policy 
in this respect has been logical, persevering, clear, and 
perfectly consistent. The Baghdad Railway enterprise is 
a very important part of this policy, and the only reason 
Germany wants the co-operation of other Powers is that 
the scheme is very difficult to carry out without their con- 
sent and without their financial assistance. But although 
she wants the help of other Powers, she has no notion of 
lightly surrendering her own privileges and her own 
supreme authority in the management of the line. In 1903 
Great Britain was very nearly persuaded to co-operate 
under a deed of partnership which would have been 
remarkably like that which we now see reappearing in the 
so-called Swiss company. The British votes would have 
been in a minority, and the German directors could 
practically have done what they liked. We did not then, 
and we do not now, take a dog-in-the-manger view of the 
proposal—we could have no possible objection to Germany 
building the line on her own responsibility if she cares to 
do it—but we did and do object to British investors being 
advised by their Government to put their money in a com- 
mercial undertaking on extremely disadvantageous terms. 
It is not the proper function of the Foreign Office to 
advise investors in any case; but when it proposed to take 





this exceptional course in circumstances which seemed to 
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romise not only a loss to the investors, but a loss of 
British political pee in the Middle East, the affair 
passed beyond the limits of sanity. So far only one 
section of the Baghdad Railway has been built: that 
lying on the easy plain between Konia and Eregli, 
where construction was extremely cheap. Little more 
was needed than to put down ballast and to lay the line 
upon it; hardly any bridges or culverts were required. 
The difficulties are all ahead; the Taurus Range has to be 

netrated, and after that the line will run through 
anes and difficult country, much of which is so 
barren that it is impossible to expect a good revenue 
from freights. We cannot conceive why Englishmen 
should put their money into an undertaking of this kind 
rather than in, let us say, the railways of Canada. If the 
line were built by Germany, well and good; in the ordinary 
course of commerce it would be of use to us, and we should 
be of use to it by supplying it with passengers and goods. 
We cannot see the sense of promising that our connexion 
with the line as a whole should be anything more definite 
than that. 

It is true, however, that we have a particular political 
interest in the proposed section of the line between Baghdad 
and the Persian Gulf—what is generally spoken of as 
the Gulf Section—and we have always insisted either 
that we should have full and undisputed management of 
that section, or else that the management of it should be 
in a true sense independent. Germany resisted British 
demands in this respect, but it is said now that she is 
prepared to satisfy them. This, of course, would be an 
umportant concession, and perhaps we may assume that 
Germany would also consent to omit the original stipula- 
tion that the Gulf Section of the line should not be worked 
till the rest of the line was ready. But it is useless, after 
all, to discuss mere probabilities; it is enough to notice 
that circumstances have changed in several ways since the 
scheme of 1903 was put forward. Then we should have 
been placed in a very false position if the business of the 
railway had clashed violently with any of the numerous 
Russian interests with which it would inevitably have come 
in contact. We can no longer, fortunately, be used aa a 
lightning-conductor to carry off the ill-humours between 
Russia and Germany,—the Anglo-Russian Convention has 
changed all that. But for Germany tbe situation has 
changed even more than for ourselves. She recognises now 
that the kilometric guarantees to which the ex-Sultan com- 
mitted his country impose such a terribly unfair strain on 
the Turkish Government that there is not much chance 
that the payments can be made regularly, in spite of the 
Powers having given their consent to a rise in the Turkish 
Customs dues. Again, Germany is probably alarmed at 
the persistence with which Sir W. Willcocks advocates his 
scheme for bringing produce from Mesopotamia to the 
Mediterranean. Mesopotamia is to be revitalised by 
irrigation ; the line to the Mediterranean would be only 
about five hundred miles long, and it would tap the very 
sources which otherwise would bring the best custom to 
the Baghdad Railway. Thus there are extremely good 
reasons why Germany should try harder than ever to share 
her responsibility with other Powers. 

We do not know, as we have said, whether she will 
offer, or has already offered, us absolute control of the 
Gulf Section on terms satisfactory in themselves. But we 
hold that even if these terms were so gratifying to us as 
to appear to be a direct gift from the gods, we could even 
then accept them only on certain conditions, One is that 
Germany should spontaneously relieve Turkey of the 
grossly unjust kilometric guarantees, to which Abd-ul- 
Hamid could never have consented if he had had the 
least care for the welfare of Turkey. Another is that 
France and Russia should be frankly informed of any 
agreement we might come to, and that their consent should 
be indispensable to the conclusion of that agreement. A 
third—almost too obvious to be mentioned—is that our 
co-operation in the scheme should have the approval of 
the Turkish Government. We have only to add that in 
speaking of the Gulf Section as being under British 
control we altogether exclude the possibility of a dual 
or international control of the railway generally. That 
could lead to nothing but friction and tension. It may 
be that Germany would not agree to our simply taking 
over the construction and control of the Gulf Section. 
But if her new offer is found to differ very substantially 
from this concession, we shall only say as we said in the 
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original circumstances : “ Let Germany build the }; 
pay the bill herself. There is no pressing near - -_ 
should have anything whatever to do with it.” The 
danger against which we hope to put people on their gy: 
is that a new offer should be jumped at Without poy - 
consideration merely because the circumstances and 
changed since the first unreasonable offer was made, P 





THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR IN THe 
REICHSTAG. 


WwW? do not know whether the German Chancellor wij} 
consider it a compliment when we say that hig 
recent speeches in the Reichstag have more Parliamen 
interest than those of his predecessors. That the 
do possess this quality is certain. They want, indeat 
the personal note which characterised Prince Biilow’s 
utterances. The late Chancellor somehow gave the 
impression that he and his Imperial master wera 
governing Germany on a system of which Parliament 
was an accident, and by no means an inseparable accident 
There was no hostility on their part to the Reichstag 
So long as it did not make itself too much of 
nuisance it was welcome to play its humble part on the 
German stage. But if it did become a nuisance—wel} 
there was no need tu anticipate things that might never 
happen. In Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s calculations 
the Reichstag holds a different place. It exists, and 
it will go on existing; consequently the necessity of 
managing it must be constantly present to the Chancellor's 
mind. This does not mean that the Government must 
always command a majority. That is a theory which belongs 
to a different order of ideas. Government by a Parlia. 
mentary majority is only another name for Parliamentary 
government, and this is a thing which every German 
statesman has had to fight in the past and will continue to 
fight in the future. In this respect the last crisis—the 
crisis which ended in Prince Biilow’s retirement, and was 
supposed by some careless observers to have foreshadowed 
more important and far-reaching changes—“ has altered 
nothing whatever.” And yet, the Chancellor's denial 
notwithstanding, it has altered something. It has 
changed the relation of the Government to Parliament. 
Under the bloc system the aim of the Government was 
to construct a policy in such careful fashion as to 
command the support of as many groups as were 
necessary to make up a majority. If in the end it 
failed to do this, there was nothing but the deluge 
behind. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg does not con- 
template any such degrading necessity. He is all 
for “practical and businesslike legislation.” This, as 
he reads the situation, is what the German people want. 
They have all got their work to do, and their one 
desire is to be allowed to do it without excitement or 
recrimination. Continuity and stability—these are the 
true needs of German policy, and if these are satisfied, 
Germany will ask for nothing more. It may be that even 
in the pursuit of this peaceful legislation the Govern- 
ment will from time to time find itself in a minority. 
But measures of this unpretending though useful kind 
need not be passed in any particular Session. If the 
Government has outstripped public opinion in refer- 
ence to any one of them, it will just wait until public 
opinion has come up with it. The inclusion of this or that 
Bill in the list of Ministerial successes is a small thing 
compared with the promotion of German efliciency in every 
department of life. ‘Germany has won her position by 
work, and by work alone can she maintain it.” This is 
no new gospel; the only change is that it is for the first 
time preached by the Chancellor of the Empire. And what 
better time ean be chosen for preaching it ? Germany, says 
the Chancellor in effect, has now not a single enemy. Her 
relations with Austria-Hungary are so good that there 1s no 
need to talk about them. The Moroccan Agreement 1s m 
itself a proof of the goodwill of France. Germany and Great 
Britain are now aiming at a common goal, and thereby 
serving the best interests of both countries. The Triple 
Alliance is not in the least likely to be disturbed by a few 
foolish articles in Italian or Russian newspapers. Germany 
has no adventurous purposes, and she need not be disturbed 
if she finds them wrongly attributed to her. . 
This delightful picture of a great and prosperous nation, 
content alike with itself and with the world, calls for but 
one remark. It has often been painted without in the end 
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doing much credit to the accuracy of the artist’s touch. 
The legislation which Governments are anxious to pass is 
not always the legislation which Parliaments are disposed 
to demand of them. Again and again the best-laid plans 
have come to nothing through the failure of Ministers to 
remember this. It may be the height of unreason that a 

rosperous nation should desire to do anything more 
than pay its taxes and get on with its work. But it is a 
height which nations do reach not infrequently, and they 
do not always show themselves willing to come down from 
it at the bidding of their rulers. Politics have a natural 
interest for Parliaments, and even social reforms are apt to 
fa}l a little flat if they embody only points upon which all 
parties are agreed. Ifficiency, as the term is understood 
in Germany, is an expensive luxury, and the people need to 
be protected in the pursuit of it by a costly Navy and an 
Army which even universal service has not been able to 
make cheap. The provision of these two Services will 
necessitate large Estimates, and to carry large Estimates 
through Parliament will hardly prove so easy as Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg seems to think. The older policy was 
to raise something in the way of a foreign alarm whenever 
money happened to be wanted, and under the influence of 
this feeling the necessary sums have been voted. The 
Chancellor's unwillingness to leave the Reichstag in any 
uncertainty on the generally satisfactory state of foreign 
affairs is a new and admirable feature in his speeches. 
But there is room for some uncertainty whether assurances 
that there is not a cloud in the sky will open the purse- 
strings as effectively as the hints of possible dangers 
abroad which have been current coin under Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s predecessors. 

It may be that between Friday and Monday some 
suspicion of this kind had occurred to the speaker. At 
least, when we read in the Times that “the Imperial 
Chancellor unexpectedly took occasion to discuss the 
situation in Alsace-Lorraine,” we seem to be carried 
back to an older type of German oratory. Given that the 
question was to be raised at all, it could hardly have been 
done in a more judicious way. Not only does he desire the 
material development of the Reichsland,—that wish might 
only be prompted by considerations of finance. He looks 
forward to something more,—to a development “in the 
sphere of extension of political independence.” Standing 
by themselves, these words might mean a great deal; but 
the Chancellor at once added others which deprived them 
of most of their significance. Alsace-Lorraine is to have 
much that it wishes granted it, but it will be only on 
condition that it wishes the right things. In this respect 
the Imperial Government will be a true Providence. It 
will give its subjects what is good for them, not what 
they happen to think good. What Alsace-Lorraine ought 
to desire is plain. Its prayer should be that it may be 
enabled “to perform ite activities as a valuable member 
oi the German family of States.” As soon as its people 
show that they are animated by this natural and laud- 
able ambition all will be well. There will be no further 
delay in gratifying it to the utmost. But then Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg has sorrowfully to admit that as yet 
the ambition itself seems to be wanting. The Empire is 
longing to bind Alsace-Lorraine closer to itself, if only 
it can see sufficient evidence of the readiness of its people 
to be thus bound. Naturally the Chancellor made the 
best of his case. Though there have unfortunately been 
some attempts at agitation during the last few months, he 
does not believe that they reflect the sentiments of the people. 
Still, they are to be regretted, because they tend to foster 
wrong beliefs. These lingering traces of a desire to be 
French were pardonable in a generation which had 
been born under French rule. But this generation is 
rapidly being replaced by one born under German rule ; 
consequently the wish to be French is an artificial product. 
Left to itself, the tradition would die a natural death, and 
the Government cannot allow it to be kept alive by special 
efforts. With this statement no one can quarrel. It is 
a necessary deduction from the original annexation. This 
is the true defence of the measures which the German 
Government has occasionally to take, and we do not 
think that Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg strengthened 
his argument by his appeal to ethnography and history. 
He speaks of an agitation which “aims at the ruin and 
destruction of the pure German elements in the character 


must be suppressed as soon as it shows signs of being 
really formidable. Why, then, enter upon the further 
and much more disputable question whether by race or 
by history the people are more French or German? 
Ethnographers and historians are not likely to be of one 
mind on the subject, and even if they were their unanimity 
would not be of the slightest avail so far as regards the one 
thing that matters,—the feclings of the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers of the present day. That the German Govern- 
ment should wish to change these feelings—supposing 
those who entertain them to be hostile to the conditions in 
which they now live—is natural and inevitable. But the 
way to do this is not by scientific demonstrations that they 
are really Germans. ‘These may be offered in any number 
without producing any result. The one road to the desired 
end is by giving them practical proof that, whatever ethno- 
graphy and history have to say, they are better off under 
German rule. 





THE PEERS ON THE PLATFORM. 
fae YER may be the result of the General 


Election, one effect of the preliminaries is 
certain. The Lords will have become known to the 
electors not merely as a House, but as individuals. The 
Peers, or a large number of them, have taken a hand in 
the work of the platform which is open to them in the 
interval before the writs are issued, and by so doing have 
introduced themselves to audiences to whom in other 
circumstances they might have remained unfamiliar. How 
have they been received by the average voter? A little 
differently, we believe, from what was hoped for by those 
who have done most to work up feeling against the Peers 
in the matter of the Budget. It is a situation with an 
amusing side to it, and it has been wittily summed up in 
the principal cartoon in this week’s Punch. “An average 
Peer (on the stump)” addresses a meeting of working 
men. He is a very ordinary-looking figure in a frock- 
coat and a tall hat; he might do for a Mayor, or a 
Councillor, or a churchwarden, or any other respectable 
person. Anyhow, he is not what the meeting expected. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he begins, and evidently surprises 
his audience of working men. “’Ullo!” one of them 
comments, “ where's ‘is sinister eye, an’ ’is ravenin’ maw, 
an’ ’is blood-stained dagger, an’ all, same as in the papers? ” 
The papers must be left to explain. Some of the more 
violent partisans will doubtless continue to represent “the 
Dukes" and others whom they include under that con- 
venient term as land-grabbers, extortioners, oppressors of 
the poor, and so forth, but that windy stuff is not listened 
to by the voters who count. The stehe, straightforward 
men whose votes decide General Elections want plain, 
straightforward arguments founded on facts they can test 
for themselves, and mere shrill abuse, though it may gain 
a cheap cheer, does not set crosses on voting-papers. 

We think the Peers are right in coming out into the 
open, and we believe that their appearance on public 
platforms will do good and will clear the air. If they had 
refused to come forward, if they had merely been content 
to speak or to vote in the House of Lords, and to leave the 
electors with the bare record of the Lords’ decision con- 
fronting them, they might have been distrusted, and they 
would have been certain to be attacked. They would have 
been told that though their courage was doubtless equal to 
applauding each other’s speeches in the “ Gilded Chamber,” 
they were afraid to come among the people and face the 
music on an ordinary platform. They would have risked 
figuring in the minds of a few at least of the electorate as the 
Zadical political posters show them, careless and greedy 
plutocrats in coronets and scarlet and ermine. As things 
are, the impression they make is something very different. 
When an audience of plain working men is led to expect 
that the speaker who is to address them is one of the 
wicked, ignorant, selfish, coronet-wearing Peers, and then 
finds that it is being addressed by a plain man talking 
common-sense in straightforward language, it will be more 
than likely to conclude that a man who can talk common- 
sense on the platform may also talk common-sense and act 
like a sensible and businesslike citizen elsewhere. More, 
for the audience which is addressed with success by a Peer, 
even though it may not be convinced by his arguments, 
will at least be assured of his courage. That is a quality 
which touches men’s minds as surely as sincerity and good 





of the people.” If Alsace and Lorraine are to remain 
German, it is obvious that an agitation of this kind 


faith, and at this moment more certainly and more clearly 
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than at any recent period in our political history it is 
courage, sincerity, and good faith that count. The more 
obscure, the more complicated the issues of a political 
measure, the more swiftly does instinct judge the worth of 
the men who propose or reject it. 

The platform is the great test, and icularly when 
the political gloves are off. It is the test of knowledge, of 
resource, of coolness, of readiness, of courage, above all of 
truth; of all the qualities which men admire in men. 
That is not to say that a man may not come by certain 
platform tricks and dexterities which help him with a 
public meeting, and yet may be worthless and unprincipled 
as a politician. The mob orator who knows his trade can 
punctuate his speeches with cheers where he pleases. But 
the plain, blunt man can still succeed where the mob 
orator, however dexterous, may fail ; he will succeed if he 
can begin by getting his audience to believe he is in 
earnest. Platform speakers divide themselves into two 
classes more simply than into any others: those who 
convince their audiences that they are sincere, and those 
who do not. Itis the lightest atmosphere, the subtlest 
cord of sympathy; it can leave a speaker in mid-speech, 
as it often does when he quotes from another speaker, and 
it can be with him and about him before he has uttered a 
word. But he must have it strung between himself and 
his audience for the main argument and issue of his 
speech, or he will fail in the essential where a platform 
speaker should succeed,—in leaving conviction behind 
him long after he has finished speaking. But an 
atmosphere of sincerity, though it is much, is not, of 
course, enough. A platform speaker, to be successful, 
must have knowledge of his subject; he must be prepared, 
if not to answer, at least to parry difficult questions ; he 
must be able to meet interruptions good-humouredly, 
rudeness effectively, passion with coolness. Those tests 
the intolerant, the supercilious, the overbearing do not 
pass, and yet they must be passed if the platform is to 
rule and not the roughs. There is no other contest of 
men and wits so enthralling, and for that very reason, 
doubtless, the Peers are many of them delighted at 
having the chance of engaging in it. If they succeed, 
and if they can carry conviction, if they can get their 
audiences to believe not only that they are honest citizens, 
but have sound common-sense to back their honesty, they 
will have done themselves and their House the greatest 
service in their power. They will have succeeded as men 
among men, and there is no success that their keenest 
opponents can hope for greater than that. 

The House of Lords contains not oly some of our 
ablest and most honoured statesmen and politicians, but, 
among its more silent and less well-known Members, a 
large number of men of great ability, fine judgment, and 
sound business instincts, men who would have succeeded 
in whatever position in life they happened to find them- 
selves. Their influence, we believe, exerted during the 
time intermediate between prorogation and the issuing of 
the writs will be very considerable; and that leads to 
another point occasionally forgotten. When the Budget 
division was taken there were nearly five hundred Peers 
who actually voted; there were others who abstained or 
were not present. Suppose that under an altered Con- 
stitution there were elected a Senate in which only a 
onion, say one hundred or two hundred, of the present 

ouse of Lords found places, and the other three or four 
hundred were left free to offer themselves as candidates for 
the House of Representatives, or whatever name was taken 
by the House which would displace the House of 
Commons. The majority of the House of Lords being 
permanently Conservative, just as the majority of the 
nation is naturally “ Left-Centre,” what would be the 
effect upon party positions in the Lower House? Would 
Liberals and Radicals view with unconcern the addition of 
s0 many more Conservative candidates, and a large number 
of them extremely strong candidates, for seats in the Lower 
House? We doubt whether the prospect would please 
the Radical election agents. It will not happen, of course ; 
reform in this country will not come so suddenly, or with 
so violent a change. But on whatever lines reform of the 
House of Lords comes, the political conduct of the present 
time, when the Lords are taking a part in open debate 
throughout the country which they have never taken 
before, will have its own effect. The Lords have an 
opportunity of which they mean to make, and we believe 
will make, the most. It is to prove to the electors that 





they possess, on the whole, the title of 
common-sense. If, to quote Lord Newton, gene 
—myself, for instance—makes an ass of himself i: 
open to the Commons to say that the House of Pp ; 
are all asses?” Certainly not. But Lord Newtons ~ 
hypothetical disparagement of himself is quite umneea ; 
sary. We imagine that no Peer who has taken the 
latform has given greater proof of the gift of blunt 
nglish sense. And no one can say that he is fightin 
for the unrevised privileges of his order, for he is the 
author of much the best scheme we have seen 80 oo” 
for the reform of the House of Lords. 








GRATITUDE. 

« RATITUDE, Sir, is a fruit of great cultivation. it ig 

not found among gross people.” If it were not that 
Johnson’s paradoxes have often more behind them than our 
axioms, one would be disposed to quote Wordsworth’s “Simon 
Lee” and a hundred other people’s experiences, and dismisg 
this oracle with an indignant protest. But it is worth ponder. 
ing. Could this pessimistic utterance be meant to qualify 
that handsome tribute which at another time the moralist 
paid youth at the expense of age? “ Youth, Sir, has more 
virtue than we have.” By “gross” he doubtless meant 
imperfectly educated, and the gratitude of the young does 
not in common experience “ oftener leave us mourning.” The 
more familiar note is Falstaff’s “ You that are old consider 
not the capacities of us that are young.” That note is as 
old as Homer, and has been heard echoing across eighteen 
centuries from one of Dr. Grenfell’s papyri. 

The claim of superiority it would of course be imprudent 
to dispute; but when one thinks of the many parental con- 
tributions to that superiority, and their scant recognition, 
one seems to see some force in Johnson's pessimism, 
especially when one dwells not merely on mechanical and 
economical service, but on all the lavish expense of thought 
and care which has fostered this higher type of the new 
generation. And when we come to geological “faults ”—to 
types less absolutely suggestive of progress—do we not see 
a sublime unconsciousness of the fact that many of youth’s 
virtues have no more solid basis than imaginative affection? 
Is it not the case that these assumptions—these ways of 
taking for granted—have been more common of late, and that 
they are the weak place in modern manners? Could any- 
thing be more grotesquely self-complacent, more ungracious 
or more undiscriminating in the matter of values, than to 
assume that all affection gives is merely one’s due? Here we 
are at least within measurable distance of “ gross people.” We 
have heard that “ nobody could be as wise as Lord Thurlow 
looked.” And if some thousands of mediocre young people 
could be what they look to the eyes of affection, the number 
of “archangels” only a very little “damaged” would be 
nothing short of portentous. 

Much might be said in support of classing Sancho with gross 
people; but that becomes impossible if we recall his confessio 
fidei to the Knight when he had fallen on evil days: “It 
shall never be said of me, ‘ The bread is eaten and the company 
broke up’”! But Thomas & Kempis knew more about 
gratitude even than Sancho, and his knowledge is enshrined 
in one of the noblest bits of brevity in literature. Nobilis 
amator non quiescit in dono (a generous gentleman takes ne 
gift unmoved, if one must spoil it by paraphrase). Whata 
different scope this has from the familiar motto, Noblesse 
oblige! That may lend itself to class-fecling and snobbery 
(we know that Byron once at least practically made this use 
of it). But Thomas &4 Kempis does not mean merely that one 
is anxious to repay service (not a few services are past all 
repaying), but that we may not calmly receive it as our due, 
that we must strive to make ourselves less unworthy of it. 
Yet one had better not press the application of these words to 
the claims of a parent living or dead. Bacon warns us off 
that holy ground: “The joys of parents are secret, and 80 
are their griefs and fears.” So too fancy might interpret 
Herrick :— 

“ Pray hurt him not, though he be dead: 
He knows well who do love him : 
And who with green turfs rear bis head, 
And who do rudely move him.” 
But there is nothing invidious in reading into Thomas 4 
Kempis a very obvious appeal to public gratitude. Lord 
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Rosebery in his admirable address to the Edinburgh school- 
children last year told them that they could all contribute 
something to the fame of their country, and that its traditions 
of achievement should be an “ inspiration”; and certainly 
the thought of such achievement may help us to be less 
unworthy countrymen of those who have achieved. Yet does 
not Lord Rosebery slightly overstate the case, or rather is not 
there a truer and more wholesome way of putting itP Most 
of the children could not hope, except in a negative sense, to 
contribute to the fame of their country. What is indis- 
patable and appalling is that the most insignificant can do 
irreparable injury to traditions of conduct and manners; and 
it is there that a sense of public gratitude may enable us to 
make some return,—may enable the humblest school-child 
to resolve with “The Private of the Buffs” 
“That not thro’ him 

Shall England come to shame.” 

The sphere of manners which lay their restraints on un- 
civilised egotism will offer many opportunities for thinking 
of our country and preserving her good name. And so will a 
rather special form of patriotism,—the belief in the English 
character. For it does concern patriotism to regard political 
opponents as mistakenly sincere as well as absolutely mis- 
taken. Two rival historians once met out walking; one of 
them had just published a book, and the other called out: 
“T have just read your book with great enjoyment.” “ But,” 
said the author, “it’s all wrong, isn’t it?” “ Yes,” was the 
reply, “all absolutely wrong!” That is the proper temper of 
disputants. Need our political opponents be in the nature of 
things probably dishonest and certainly unpatriotic? We 
may give them credit for both honesty and patriotism without 
any mitigation of voice in denouncing pig-headedness and 
unintelligence, or what seems amazing indifference to 
Imperial or domestic interests. A free imputation of motives 
is sure to destroy our great inheritance, the love of fair play. 
What the English character will then have lost is best told in 
a letter quoted by Professor Firth in his “Cromwell.” “My 
affections to you are so unchangeable,” writes Sir William 
Waller to Sir Ralph Hopton, “that hostility itself cannot 
violate my friendship to your person—but I must be true to 
my cause...... We are both upon the stage and we must act 
the parts assigned to us in this tragedy. Let us do it ina 
way of honour, and without personal animosities.” And this 
“temper of heroic mould” was exhibited amid the clash 
not of words but of swords! When it is lightly assumed 
that our opponents have deserted the way of honour, that 
they must be men of inferior moral standards or short of 
patriotism, we can hardly be proud of or grateful to the 
national character, and at the same time think it so easy 
for half of our fellow-countrymen to get rid of it. And if 
national character is matter for thankfulness, what shall 
we say of our native speech P— 

“Fame enough for any private man 

That Chatham’s Janguage was his mother tongue, 

And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own.” 
Wordsworth’s language is even stronger, conscious though 
he always is of his country's failings. One cannot forget the 
reason for our being “of earth’s best blood.” “We speak 
the tongue that Shakespeare spoke.” Here again our best 
return can hardly be more than a negative one. Not many 
of us, it is to be feared (or should we say hoped ?), will make 
additions to the language. But we may refuse to contribute 
to the degradation of Shakespeare’s tongue. Lord Tennyson, 
itis said, exacted from friends a solemn promise that they 
would never hear “Like I do” without a horrified protest. 
Then there are those adjective-substantives which are in 
every one’s mouth, and do such grave injury to the decorum 
of a language. Here is an example of this new part of 
speech from a bookstall. A twopenny row is labelled 
“Business Success Booklets”! We have here three things. 
First, the two substantive-adjectives. (What is the case: 
gevitive, dative, or ablative P) Secondly, the money-scraping 
instinct writ large over all. Thirdly, a publisher's idea of 
attractive playfulness in the diminutive “booklet”! What 
is the “soul of wit” compared with the virus of these three 
words? Who would have thought it possible in such a 
compass to outrage grammar and propitiate greed and gaiety? 
The only proper description of such a thing, exact, if equivocal, 
is advertisement reduced to its lowest terms! 

_ And how baneful is that cheap attractiveness! as fatal in 
its power for corruption as slovenliness. Caesar would have 














us “avoid a new word like a rock”; but—using the cant 
hackneyed phrase because every one uses it—must not speech, 
to be kept pure, be equally sensitive about that? There is a 
nice modern touch in Cicero which is worth recalling in this 
connexion. There happened to be a boom in spondaic endings 
for hexameters, and in one of his letters he accidentally 
dropped into one, from using a Greek name. Jiis sensitive- 
ness is at once alarmed. “There,” he says to his friend, “ you 
shall have that line cheap for one of your spondce-mongers ” | 
(venditabis si voles cwovdeialévrwy tu), Those who take their 
great inheritance seriously, and know its sumptuous splendours, 
must very often be made uneasy by their gratitude; for on 
every side they see the Periclean counsel perverted, and a 
love of decoration found compatible with the shabbiest 
economies. It was said of a distinguished man that “to 
have known him was a great responsibility.” If only the 
twentieth century can attain to this sense of responsibility, 
and individuals to a sense of their own unworthiness in 
handling this precious heirloom, public gratitude will be a 
thing of no common significance. 

Once more, there is a gratitude that is half public, half 
private. “Every man is a debtor to his profession.” It 
should be something to every lawyer that the author of this 
saying was a lawyer of genius; something to every medical 
student that his was the calling of Sir Thomas Browne; 
something to every schoolmaster that that great epic which is 
“only not the greatest of epics because it is not the first” 
was written by one schoolmaster, and had this tribute from 
another. 

But business has its traditions as well as the professions. 
Politics, business, and religion are called the three English 
interests, and Englishmen may be supposed to take the middle 
one seriously enough. That seriousness is a tradition for 
which we are indebted to the type our ancestors approved. 
“Caleb Garth’s prince of darkness was a slack workman,” 
one remembers. “ The sight of exact work being turned out 
was such an inspiration that it helped him to a sort of religion 
and philosophy. He pronounced the word business reveren- 
tially and attached to it a peculiar dignity.” (One would 
like to have heard him on “Business Success Booklets”!) 
There is no better English tradition than that of accuracy, 
and a tradesman may live up to it, and feel dignified and 
grateful for it, as legitimately as a great Indian civilian. It is 
said that we are losing this tradition; if so, there is some 
reason for Sir Arthur Helps’s outburst, “ Better tell lies in 
the newspapers than be habitually inaccurate”; but one hopes 
we may not be deprived just yet of so educating a theme of 
gratitude and national pride. 

It vexed the righteous soul of Frederick Robertson half-a- 
century ago to hear simpering youths and maidens say, as they 
say still, “so very English!” Those who know better may 
quote Ovid with a new reading :— 

“ Ego me nunc denique natum 

Gratulor [haec patria est] moribus apta meis.” 
If Ovid only rejoices that he was born just when he was, and 
that his age suits his manners, we may substitute “country” 
for “age,” and then permit the younger generation to 
congratulate themselves on their late appearance, provided 
always that they are so “very English” as to regard their 
manners as a legacy and a national trust,—as something te 
keep gratitude alive. 





HSIN-HWA. 

O most people the word merely conveys something quite 
unpronounceable, but hearing it I have a vision of a 
walled city of some twenty-five thousand inhabitants, set ina 
network of canals in inland China, girt round on every side by 
yellow waters. In and about it passes the never-ending stream 
of Chinese life: traders, fishers, carriers, faring up and down 
the Grand Canal and its branches,—and once a week, for token 
that China is awake, a puffing steam-launch. Hesin-hwa lies 
some hundred miles or so north, or north and east, of 
Chinkiang—which you will find on the Yang-tze—and is to 
be met with on but one English atlas—which shall be name- 
less. Yet its population runs into tens of thousands, and its 
trade is by no means inconsiderable. For the rest, it is, if you 
will, a typical Chinese town of the lesser sort; remote and 
sequestered, moved now and again by the doings in coast 
towns and Treaty ports, but for the most part living its own 
life. For its fellows, their name is legion, scattered up and 
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down the Yang-tze Valley and the basin of the Hoang-ho; 
unconsidered by the ordinary Englishman, ignored by the 
globe-trotter with his “ Future of China.” 

Not romantic perhaps; save in the fact that its walls point 
to the days—not so long ago—when a Chinese town had to 
defend itself against all manner of foes. They still shut its 
gates at nightfall, and they still set a watch—of asort. The 
chief foe to romance is dirt, and here, it would seem, dirt has 
gained the day. Down its narrow streets, paved with great 
irregular cobbles, flows an eternal stream of mud and filth, 
and the good old custom of flinging refuse out at the front 
door has not yet given place to new. But if this be forgotten, 
there is a certain quaint attraction in the shops, their carved 
window-frames hung with thin red stuff, or the great coloured 
signs hanging half-way across the road. Here you pass a 
tea-shop—the Chinese club—and next door a great wooden 
foot hung above his head lets the passer-by know that boot- 
repairing is done within. Through the city flows an arm of 
the stream on which it lies, shut in by water-gates where 
Customs officers take toll. A dirty, yellow, sluggish stream, 
almost paved with that type of houseboat whereon one half of 
China, very nearly, lives and moves and has its being. Here 
and there is a rickety bridge; for the most part they are 
fixed, but some few have primitive devices for opening and 
letting the larger craft pass. The city is wholly an island; 
you may pass completely round it in a boat, or you may use 
the narrow path that lies all round outside the walls. 

Here, then, in the daytime one may see all sorts and 
conditions of Chinese. In the centre is an open space, the 
yamen, or dwelling of the Hsien, who is Hsin-hwa’s chief 
Magistrate. There are great flagpoles to mark it, and outside 
lounge one or two of the “runners,” clothed in gorgeous if 
unclean garments. It is one of the few open spaces in the 
city: outside, the narrow streets are crowded. Prosperous 
merchants jostle beggars, men of leisure stroll side by side 
with travelling vendors, who carry all their stock slung ona 
pole across their shoulders: sellers of sweets or fruit or what 
not, water-carriers and travelling showmen. Conveyances 
are, for the most part, unknown: an occasional sedan-chair, 
reserved for a Magistrate, and that is all. Here and there, 
often in the midst of shops, you come on private houses 
where only a blank wall and a forbidding door face the street. 
These houses are oftenest single-storied, though now and 
then one sees them of two stories, never of more. The noises 
in the daytime are of all sorts: men singing their wares for 
the most part, and always there is a sort of whispering, as of 
many men talking. Now a coolie carrying a load passes 
along with that peculiar sing-song noise which in China is 
apparently supposed to lighten and sweeten toil: now the 
Magistrate’s “runners” are shouting to clear the way 
for his Excellency. At night-time the sounds are less 
varied. You may hear your neighbours quarrelling, 
of course, and now and again there will be screams, 
but the noises wil! die down. What you will hear all 
night long is the chanting of priests in some Taoist temple 
across the way and the clash of cymbals. If it be holy day or 
high day, and, indeed, on innumerable other occasions, you 
may hear the rattle of Chinese crackers, the night long, and 
always, intermittently, the watchman going his round springs 
a rattle,—that very sort of rattle that ourselves have used on 
the towpath in “Eights” week. Altogether a typical Chinese 
town, untoached as yet by the Chinkiang-Nanking Railway, 
searcely moved by the wars and rumours of wars that of late 
have been vexing the eternal East. 

Typical, too, in another way, for here in the midst of the 
natives is a tiny colony of three or four English missionaries. 
Vo Hsin-hwa some ten years ago came an English missionary, 
his object “ to open a new station.” At the time no foreigner 
had set foot in the place, and the conservative element in 
Hsin-hwa wished for no change. None the less the foreigner 
came and saw and stayed. A friendly Magistrate lightened 
his task, and within six months a house was rented and occu- 
pied. The tale of that taking of Hsin-bwa may not be set 
down here, but none the less it is atale worth hearing. There 
were times, of conrse, when the outlook was black,—times 
when riots were not a mere dread, but an actual fact. Yet,on 
the whole, the lot of the missionaries in Hsin-hwa has been 
fairly easy since they settled down. There was no rioting 
during the “ Boxer” troubles of 1900, though it was deemed 
advisable to withdraw for a time, and though reoceupation 





| 
proved a lengthy task, yet it was finally accomplished, Tin 
quite recently the place had been “held” for some eighteen 
months by a single English lady. 

The real interest of a case like this lies in the fact that it ig 
not isolated. Hsin-hwa is only typical of thousands of other 
cities, and so one’s view of China must largely be influenced 
by these tiny settlements. For good or ill they are there, and 
it is scarcely likely they will be broken up, short of that 
event dear to the heart of the sensational novelist,—a sudden 
rising of the East. One has then to reckon with them jn 
forming any estimate of the future of China, and unforty. 
nately they are almost wholly neglected by the ordinary 
writer. He will tell you im perfectly vague terms that the 
missionaries are a nuisance, excite the Chinese, were the cause 
of the “ Boxer” trouble, and so forth. Now every one of these 
statements is demonstrably false. The “Boxer” rising wag 
very certainly directed against foreign, not merely Christian, 
influences. It was precipitated, as any one who knows China 
will admit, by the system of “land-grabbing” which gaye 
Kiao-chow to Germany and Wei-hai-wei to England, and it 
was aggravated by that commercial jealousy which is so much 
in evidence to-day in the Pacific. And whilst it is perfectly 
possible to make out a plausible case for the total exclusion 
of the foreigner, you must, if you admit any one, admit the 
missionary. He is not there for selfish motives; he is, from 
his principles, opposed to any sort of violence, and he is, 
generally speaking, a man who refuses to support his own 
converts against the “ unconverted” Chinese. 

And, on the whole, setting on one side the religious question, 
one feels certain that these tiny mission stations are working 
for good. They are very slowly, but none the less surely, 
bringing about that “waking of China” which is the work 
not of one year, nor of two, but of many decades. These 
people living among the Chinese are gradually accustoming 
them to Western ideas, gradually preparing China for the 
great change which must come. So far it is only the great 
centres that have really been influenced; there are still 
hundreds of millions who have not yet seen a white man, 
It is by means of the missionaries that these inland towns are 
brought, in any measure at all, into contact with the new 
order. In another way, too, they are doing useful work. If 
China is to be civilised, it is well the West should take some 
part in it. Japan has her agents, and these foreigners in 
inland China are of great importance in reminding the 
Chinese that Japan has no monopoly of energy and enter- 
prise. Where English traders have not yet come, where even 
English goods are searcely to be met with, there you will find 
the missionary slowly doing the work of the pioneer. That is 
to put the case on its lowest level, to omit all menticn of the 
religious element. It is only one side, and the least important, 
of the missionaries’ work, but it is a side the outsider is apt to 
neglect. And one may say with absolute confidence that this 
quiet, slow work is a factor of almost supreme importance in 
the Chinese problem, and a factor neglected by nine out of 
ten even of those who write comparatively intelligent books 
about China. At the most, they deal with the missionary in 
the Treaty port; they leave out of account the missionary- 
pioneer, though he belongs to a class at once more numerous 
and infinitely more important. T. W. H. 


\ river in England—it is like mentioning some illus- 
trious man. You perceive, in swift retrospect, the whole 
notable course and career of his life, from the source onward. 
The windings and divagations of it, they are known to every 
one,—the comparatively slender repute of his fons et origo, 
the initial ardours of his outset. So are the widening glories 
of his fame, and the ultimate goal of his attainment in seas of 
splendour and celebrity. After this manner, to speak of the 
Severn, the Thames, the Trent, is to have all their journeys 
and eventualities mapped out before one’s eyes; and indeed 
such beauty is concurrently conjured up, that only to think 
of the great rivers is a joy, an unspeakable joy. 

And yet there is a happiness lying nearer to one’s heart, 
more easily reached, more dear by virtue of daily contact. 
It is the thought of the lesser streams, the little humble 
waters, the brooks, becks, burns, ghylls, rills, rivulets—call 
them what you will—which trill and tinkle through every 
mile of country: the waters which echo, a perpetual solace, 





THE LITTLE WATERS. 
HEN you name a great river—or what we term a great 
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across our memories of green felicity. Even as our smaller 


and obscurer friendships may be dearer to us than those which 
boast the shadow of a great name—even as the folks whom 
the world will never hear of are, when all is said and done, 
our chosen comrades—so the little waters, not the noble rivers, 
in the long run are nearest and dearest. 

They are the minor poets of the provinces, living and dying 
unknown except to their own familiar friends. Great epics 
are not for them, nor epoch-making dramas, nor fiery master- 
pieces of art. They can only compass tiny lyrics, ditties of 
dew and blossom, very like the sedgewarbler’s song. They 
begin small and end small, and are small in aim as in achieve- 
ment; but with what a multiplicity of small delights they 
thread the green shires of England! 

The natives of those shires do not trouble themselves as a 
rule to find any distinctive appellation for their streamlets, 
even for those of some relative importance. ‘ Water,” in the 
North Country, you may take it, means, with few exceptions, 
a standing water, a lake or mere, such as Derwentwater, 
Ullswater, and so on. But in the South it is usually 
applicable to running streams. They talk of Beaulieu 
Water, Carisbrooke Water, Lymington Water; no more 
intimate expression is ever accorded. The majesty of great 
rivers claims its title of sovereignty and renown. But the 
little springs that feed our little brooks bear no baptismal 
cognomen. They go, for the most part, nameless, deriding 
you with soft laughter as a fairy might when you seek some 
closer identification. If, indeed, one should ever emerge from 
its oblivion sufficiently to justify a name that is rarely used 
except on Ordnance maps, the world at large ignores it. 

Water is a thing so invaluable to all of us—whether seas, 
or lakes, or streams—that even a pond goes far to redeem the 
barren and dry land of the London suburban districts. The 
mere flicker and glitter of the Thames at Westminster Bridge 
—its movement and fluidity, its cool breath of moister air 
upon a languid noonday—yield heavenly refreshment and 
revival. Much more precious is the constant voice and 
presence of little waters—fluent through the undergrowth, 
garrulous in the lane—the gossips of peasant-people, and birds, 
and wood-folk,—* the friends of the wild Red-Deer,” as the 
peat-streams sang on Hxmoor. They confer a pleasure so 
unique that there is nothing quite akin to its refinement. 

Often they take rise in holy wells; but no man subsequently 
holds them holy. They burst away from their stone basin 

and pin-strewn floor—this is the authentic Anglo-Saxon broc, 
the breaking forth of water—and are gone upon their ways 
at once, eager pilgrims intent upon some greater shrine. 
Oftener still their birth is an incalculable mystery; the 
attempt to trace them to their primal founts is a thing that 
only mocks one in the doing. Wordsworth’s ideal maiden, 
who was wont to wind along the brooks, “to hunt the water- 
falls,” might well have an arduous hunting and no results to 
speak of. In the Lake Country, where all the air is vibrant 
with the sound of falling streams, you can imagine how they 
would langh and lure her,—always further, further still. 
There are certain little waters, notably those of limestone, 
which absolutely defy detection. A day long you may follow 
their deviations, climb, and dive, and grovel,—quite in vain. At 
last you reach the unmistakable source, the great limestone 
slab overhung with brambles and figwort, with traveller’s-joy 
overarching the pool below where the water swirls in dainty 
eddies. ..... Yet no: twenty yards higher up the toy 
cascade is shaken with silver laughter at you. Its place of 
nativity is still to seek: and to you, mere mortal, no doubt it 
always shall be so, though birds and beasts may know it. 
Perhaps nobody but Bewick has everfully realised the exquisite 
significance of little brooks. They are mostly not translatable 
into black-and-white, much less into the stagnant opacity of 
colour. Once their vital music and movement are lacking, they 
have not much toshow. What artist could convey the verve and 
abandon with which the chalk-stream leaps from its cave into 
the Wey, below St.-Catherine’s-of-the-Ferry? What composer 
could do more than travesty the songs which the hidden 
waters sing along the roadsides, resonsnt in ceaseless melody 
threugh the length and breadth of Devon? And the secret 
rivulets of Surrey heathlands, which rise in boggy places at 
the roots of hills, soaking up through the sundew and bog- 
asphodel—which taste of iron and leave a rust-red track— 
these are good to remember; yet.how could you translate 
their subtle charm into cold English? And the East Country 








runnels, trending with slow and pensive purpose towards the 
lonely levels of the Broad; and the Isle of Wight freshets, 
which race with increasing impetuosity and take a flying leap 
over cliff, and are lost in their own broken spray before they 
can feel the sea,—these are only waiting to give you welcome; 
they have inexhaustible treasures for your finding. 

“ But it needs heaven-sent movements for this skill.” The 
transient glance, the hasty palmful of water (for who can 
meet a little brook and not desire to drink of it ?), these will 
not bring you into touch with any little water. You must lie 
beside it, watching, listening, scrutinising ; you must learn 
ita language, full of liquid labials and tender gutturals, 
cooings, and gurglings, such as some dusky mother might 
croon to her sleeping young. You must hear what the 
flowers on the banks have to tell about it, the fishes, the 
dragonflies, the water-rats, the moorhens; for surely one ia 
known by one’s friends. They will have plenty to say on the 
subject, and the further you travel with the journeying 
stream the better you two shall become acquainted, until 
every tone in its tiny diapason has a sure significance in 
your ear. 

The high-roads may be poisonous with petrol, the by-roade 
strident with bicycle-bells. The woods may be falling and 
failing before the advance of a sophisticated century. But 
the little waters, thank God! they still endure,—cheerful, 
unalloyed, unweary in well-doing; carrying their eternal 
child-hearts, their sancta simplicitas, untroubled through dis- 
tressful days. ‘‘Here is the place of refuge from the angry 
face of the enemy: here is amended and washed away what- 
ever defilement and pollution hath been anywhere contracted.” 
Close your ears to the clamour of events, and you will hear, 
distant, but very clear in spite of that, the little waters calling 
you all the time. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE OLDEST STORY IN THE WORLD. 


[To rus Epirorn or tas “Srecrator,”’] 

Sir,—I think that your readers may be interested in the 
accompanying new translation of an Egyptian story, from 
a papyrus in the famous collections of the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg. The date of this document is about 2000 B.C. 
certainly not later. As one or two other stories of the same 
period (but inferior in literary value) are in existence, it 
should not perhaps be technically described as the oldest in 
the world; but it is true that no earlier story is known. 
This tale has not, to my knowledge, been translated direct 
from the original text into English by any one else.— 
I am, Sir, &c., BATTIscOMBE GUNN, 





[Araument.—A certain Prince has returned safely to Egypt from a 
perilous voyage to the parts beyond Nubia, but cannot share the joy of 
his crew because upon him rests the dread duty of making a report 
before the Majesty of Pharaoh. An old officer, who has accompanied 
the Prince as body-guard, essays in vain to hearten him by an account 
of a similar erpedilion which ended in a very diferent manner. The 
Prince, not comforted, replies in a dark saying.] 

“Said the wise body-guard :—‘ Be glad, O Prince! See, wa 
have reached the Capital; they have taken the mallet and 
driven in the mooring-stake, and the ship’s cable has been 
laid on land. They praise and thank God, and every man 
embraces another. Our soldiers have returned in safety; not 
one of our warriors ia lost, for all that we reached the utter- 
most parts of Nubia, and have (now) passed the island of 
Senmet. See now, we have come home in peace; we have 
reached our own land! 

Hearken to me, O Prince, Iam not overbold. Wash thy- 
eelf, pouring water over thy fingers. Answer when thou art 
addressed; speak to the King with thy heart, answer without 
faltering. It is a man’s mouth that saves him; it is bis 
speech that covers his face. Act after the wish of thy heart; 
(but) thou talkest of doing naught. 

I will recount to thee, therefore, a like thing which happened 
to myself when I journeyed to a mine of the King, and went 
down to the sea in a ship of one hundred and fifty cubits in 
length, and forty cubits in width. Therein were one hundred 
and fifty sailors, of the best in Egypt. They looked on the 
sky, they looked on the land, and their hearts were stouter 
than those of lions. 

They foretold a storm before it had come; and foul weather 
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when as yet it was not. The storm broke while we were upon 
the sea, before we could reach land. The wind arose, making 
a clamorous sound, and brought with it a wave of eight cubits. 
There was a piece of wood against which I struck; but the 
ship perished. As to those that were therein, not one of them 
was remaining. I was cast upon an island by a wave of the 
sea. Three days I passed alone with my heart as my com- 
panion, and I lay in the midst of a thicket, and the shadow 
covered me. Then I stretched forth my legs to know what I 
should put into my mouth. 

I found figs and grapes there and all goodly roots; berries 
were there, together with grain and cucumbers of all kinds. 
Fishes were there, and fowl; there is nothing that was not 
there. I satisfied my hunger, and placed upon the ground 
the abundance that I had over. I prepared firesticks and 
made fire; I cut wood and made burnt-offering to the gods. 

I heard a noise of thunder. I thought: “It is a wave of 
the sea.” The trees cracked, the earth shook. Then I un- 
covered my face; I found that it was a serpent which was 
approaching. He was thirty cubits long, and his tail was 
more than two cubits. His body was covered with gold, and 
tho rings round his eyes were as real lapis lazuli, And the 
side was more splendid than the front. 

He opened his mouth to me while I was upon my stomach 
before him and said to me: “ Who has brought thee, who has 
brought thee, little one, who has brought thee? If thou 
hasten not to say who has brought thee to this island, I give 
thee to know that thou shalt be in ashes, becoming somewhat 
that cannot be seen. Speakest thou to me? I hear it not. 
I am before thee, and thou knowest it not.” He took me in 
his mouth and bore me off to his resting-place, and laid me 
down without harming me. I remained whole, and nothing 
was taken from me. 

He opened his mouth to me while I was upon my stomach 
before him. He said to me: “ Who has brought thee, who 
has brought thee, little one, who has brought thee to this 
island of the sea, of which half is in the waves?” 

I answered him, my arms being bent before him, and said 
to him: “Iam he that went down toa mine on a mission of 
the King, in a ship of one hundred and fifty cubits in length, 
and forty cubits in width. Therein were one hundred and 
fifty sailors, of the best in Egypt. They looked on the sky, 
they looked on the land, and their hearts were stouter than 
those of lions. 

They foretold a storm before it had come; and foul weather 
when as yet it was not. Every one of them was stouter of 
heart, and stronger of arm, than his fellow; there was no 
foolish one among them. The storm broke while we were 
upon the ‘sea, before we could reach land. The wind 
arose, making a clamorous sound, and brought with it a wave 
of eight cubits. There was a piece of wood, against which I 
struck; but the ship perished; as to those that were therein, 
not one of them was remaining but myself, and lo! here am 
I beside thee. I was brought to this island by a wave of 
the sea.” 

He said to me: “ Fear not, fear not, little one, grieve not 
that thou art come tome. See, God has caused thee to live, 
He has brought thee to this Island of the Soul. There exists 
nothing that is not in it; it is filled with all good things. 
Behold now, thou wilt spend month upon month, until thou 
hast fulfilled four months within this island. Then shall 
come a ship from the Capital, and therein sailors that will be 
known to thee. Thou wilt depart with them to the Capital, 
and thou wilt die in thine own city. 

How glad is he who relates what he has observed, having 
passed (safely) by perilous things. I will recount to theea 
like matter which came to pass upon this island. Now I lived 
upon it with my brethren; and children were among them. 
We were in all seventy and five serpents, with my children 
and my brethren. I make no mention to thee of a young girl 
brought to me by good fortune. 

A star fell, and these were consumed in the fire from it. 
It chanced that I was not near; they were burned, but I was 
not among them. I would have died for them, when I found 
them asa single heap of corpses. But thou, if thou be brave, 
and master thy heart, thou shalt embrace thy children, thou 
shalt kiss thy wife, thou shalt see thy house; and these are 
the best of all things. Thou shalt reach the Capital, and 
dwell therein in the midst of thy brethren.” I cast myself 
upon my stomach, and touched the ground before him, 
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: y greatness. I shall canse to be 
brought unto thee fine oils, and choice perfumes, and th 
incense of the temples, whereby every God is gladdenca, . 
shall recount what things have befallen me, and what | har 
seen through his might. God will be praised for thee in the 
city, before the officials of the whole land. ’ 

I shall slanghter oxen for a burnt-offering for thee and 
pluck birds for thee. I shall cause to be brought to thes 
ships laden with all costly things of Egypt, as should be done 
for a God who loves men in a far country, and 
know not.” 

Then he laughed at me, and at what I had said as a thin 
foolish in his heart. He said to me: “Of myrrh hast thon 
not much; all that thou hast is but common incense, But 
know that I am the Prince of Arabia, and the myrrh therein 
is mine. And that oil which thou saidst should be bronght 
is the chief thing of this island. And if thou depart from 
this place thou wilt never more see this island; it wil] change 
into waves.” 

That ship came as he had at first foretold. I walked away 
and climbed a high tree, and recognised those that wers 
within it. I went then to announce it, but found him aware 
thereof. He said tome: “Farewell, farewell, little one, to 
thy house, and see thy children. Cause my name to be good 
in thy city; see, that is all I desire of thee!” 

I cast myself on my stomach, with my arms bent before 
him. And he gave me a shipload of myrrh, fine oil, divers 
perfumes, eye-paint, the tails of giraffes, a great sack of 
incense, the tusks of elephants, greyhounds, monkeys, apes, 
and ail manner of good and costly things. 

I loaded that ship with them. When I cast myself upon 
my stomach to thank him, he said to me: “See, thou wilt 
reach the Capital in two months, thou wilt embrace thy 
children, thou wilt grow young again at the Capital, and thou 
wilt be buried.” I went down to the shore, where that ship 
was, and called to the warriors who were in the ship. I gave 
praise upon the shore to the lord of this island, and those that 
were in the ship did likewise. 

We voyaged, sailing northwards, toward the Capital of the 
King, and arrived at the Capital in two months, exactly as he 
had said. I entered the presence of the King and took to him 
those gifts which I had brought to the Capital from this 
island, He thanked me before the officials of the whole land. 
I was made a body-guard, and some of his slaves were given 
into my possession. Look on me, who reached hume after 
what I had seen and experienced, Hearken to me: behold, it 
is good for men to hearken !’ 

He said to me: ‘Do not play the wise man, my friend, 
Giveth one water to a bird the day before, when one killeth it 
in the morning ?’” 


Whom men 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 

[To tus Epiror or Taz “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I am glad that two such sturdy and experienced Liberal 
Unionists as Mr. Henry Hobhouse and Sir Frederick Pollock 
have declared in their letters to the Spectator of the 4th and 
the 1lth inst. that their principles do not cause them to 
disregard the extreme importance of the new issue raised 
by the rejection by the House of Lords of the supplies of 
the year. 

Strange as that action must seem to men who look with 
respect on the language of statesmen and Constitutional 
historians, on Parliamentary precedents and modern usage, 
it is much less on account of the novelty of the Peers’ claim, 
than of the practical consequences that will result from its 
being made good, that so many of us will be compelled to 
oppose it to the uttermost. 

As Mr. Hobhouse truly says, the claim “ upsets the 
balance of the Constitution.” This is no mere claim on 
behalf of the Lords to equal legislative authority with the 
House of Commons. It is in fact, if not in theory, 
a claim to govern—to decide whether or not the King’s 
Ministers, when supported even by overwhelming majorities 
of the House of Commons, are to govern the country. It is 
said that the British elector nowadays does not care about 
Constitutional questions. I shall be much surprised if he 
does not still feel the deepest interest in two questions about 
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_————— 
which his ancestors certainly cared a good deal, both of which 
are now raised,— Who is to govern him?” and “ Who is to 
tax him?” s 

I greatly regret that such fundamental questions have been 
raised, in my opinion so unnecessarily ; but in the long run 
] feel quite sure how they will be answered.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArgtHuR D. ELLIoT. 

o7 Rutland Gate, 8.W. 

[The views of Mr. Arthur Elliot always claim the respect 
due to his conspicuous ability and sincerity. We have given 
jn another column our reasons for entirely dissenting from 
the decision which he has arrived at.—Ep. Spectator.) 


[To ruz Epvrron or raz “Srecrator.”’} 

Sre,—May I, as a Unionist Free-trader, be allowed to express 
my concurrence with the view of Mr. Hobhouse and Sir 
Frederick Pollock as regards the action to be taken by 
Conservative and Unionist Free-traders at the approaching 
Blection? As you remark, it may be a choice of evils, but it 
appears to me that a return to Protection would be a greater 
evil than the continuance in office of the present Government. 
Ministers come and Ministers go, but if Protection is once 
introduced it will be impossible ever to shake it off again; 
and it must not be forgotten that if such a policy is passed by 
even a small majority in the House of Commons, it will 
certainly be approved by the House of Lords, who in that case 
will not deem it necessary to refer the question to the country 
for consideration. I am rather surprised that the Spectator, 
which has hitherto so admirably supported the cause of Free- 
trade, should now, when for the first time the question has 
come into the sphere of practical politics, recommend Unionist 
Free-traders to support Protection, for that of course is what 
yoling for Tariff Reform candidates would really mean. 

It is matter for great regret that the Conservative Party 
should have adopted a policy which, if carried into effect, 
would seriously injure the well-being of the country; but I, 
for one, decline to be forced into supporting this policy when 
I know it to be wrong, and I believe there are many who take 
asimilar view. Speaking generally, Parliamentary elections are 
decided, not by the majority of the electors, who vote on one 
side or the other as directed by their respective party organisa- 
tions, but by those persons who are not influenced by the 
statements of political orators, nor by highly coloured articles 
in the Press, but who form their own conclusions after due 
consideration of the points under discussion. 

The present unfortunate position of affairs is entirely due 
to the Tariff Reformers, and on them must rest the blame, 
certainly not on the Unionist Free-traders, who simply adhere 
to what used to be the policy of the whole Conservative Party, 
and who are as strongly opposed to Protection as they are to 
Home-rule.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Watson. 


[To raz Eprror or Tas “Srxcrator.”"] 
Smr,—Sir Frederick Pollock would have Unionist Free- 
traders give their cheerful (sic) support to Liberal candi- 
dates opposed to Tariff Reform (see Spectator, December 11th). 
But now that Mr. Asquith has declared that Home-rule is 
to be put in the front of the Liberal programme, does 
he still remain of that opinion? I, like him, had my 
doubts, as a Free-trader, which candidate to support in 
the constituency for which Sir Frederick Pollock and 
I have votes. But now, as a Unionist, I shall feel bound 
to give my support to Mr. Horne, as against his opponent 
Mr. Methuen, if the former declares himself against Home- 
rule. Surely the question of one Imperial Parliament for the 
three kingdoms must now become the dominant issue.—I am, 
Sir, &., W. CHanca, 
Orchards, near Godalming. 


[To ras Eprror or tux “ Srxcrator.”’] 
Srm,—“ Frederick Pollock ” at the bottom of a letter made me 
read. I too would support Lord Hugh Cecil if I had a vote. 
But if I understand Sir Frederick aright, he would support 
the opponent of a Tariff Reform candidate, even if in so doing 
he voted for the most pestilent Socialist or Home-ruler. This 
surely is Free-trade gone mad.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Munro, 


[To raz Eprror or Tax “Srecrator.”] 
Sm,—I am no politician, and I am not learned in political 
economy, but when I find a man whom I have hitherto 











regarded as not merely sane but wise definitely declaring his 
preference for the ruin that is certain if Messrs. Churchill, 
Lloyd George, and Grayson have their way, to the merely 
tentative adoption of Tariff Reform, which, if found to be 
based upon elusive hopes, might easily be abandoned after 
trial, I rub my eyes and wonder whether much learning may 
indeed be fraught with danger of insanity. To me it seems 
that, granting every superiority to the theory of “Free 
Food,” it is nevertheless indispensable to possess the means of 
purchasing it for the people. The destruction of credit, the 
basis of capital, does not appear to me well calculated to 
assure the feeding of the hungry. Is it wise or courageous 
to prefer immediate suicide to braving a hazard of being 
killed? Itrow not. For similas reasons it appears to me 
essential to fight anarchy forthwith, leaving “ Tariff Reform” 
and “ Free Food” for subsequent consideration. The ancient 
Britons, being hard pressed by the Picts and Scots, invoked 
the aid of Hengist and Horsa, with results that were not 
exactly satisfactory. Sir Frederick Pollock now proposes to 
co-operate with the enemies of law and order for the sake of 
what becomes by comparison a mere hobby. “O what a 
noble mind is here o’erthrown.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Potuocg, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 


(To ram Eprron oy ras “Srecraron.”| 
Srz,—The letter of Sir Frederick Pollock in your issue of 
December 11th is likely to carry great weight with many who, 
like myself, are, as students of our laws and Constitution, 
admirers of the work of one of our most distinguished jurists; 
but does not his dislike of the innovation in Constitutional 
usage produced by the action of the House of Lords cause 
him to overlook the essential feature of the present issue? 
Mr. Lloyd George has made it clear that if the Liberals are 
returned to power the veto of the House of Lords will be 
abolished, which means that we shall be governed in future by 
a single Chamber under the absolute control of the Cabinet 
for the time being. Is not the prospect of the whole legisla- 
tive and executive power being in the hands of a secret 
Committee of the Privy Council even worse than the prospect 
of that power being in the hands of the House of Lords, which 
at any rate conducts its deliberations in publicP Is not the 
danger to public liberty greater? Is not this worse even than 
the loss of Free-trade P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Watrer G. Harr. 
Dalehurst, Lovelace Road, Surbiton. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

(To rum Eprron oy tas “Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—The late Mr. Herbert Spencer in his “Man versus the 
State” asserts that since the reign of Henry II. up to a date 
about thirty years ago Parliament passed about eighteen 
thousand statutes, which statutes, be it remembered, passed 
the House of Lords, and of these about four-fifths had been re- 
pealed. In the face of this vast mass of ill-conceived, ill-framed, 
meddling, muddling legislation, how do the Radicals propose 
to prove their contention that the House of Lords blocks 
legislation introduced for the supposed good of the people P 
It appears to me that we require an Index of all important 
statutes, which should include the object of their introduction, 
their effect in working, and the reason of their repeal. Such 
a compilation should prove invaluable as a reference for the 
comparison of proposed new legislation on similar lines, and 
should go some way to prevent the large amount of unneces- 
sary, useless, and mischievous legislation of which, according 
to the evidence, the Lords have been equally as guilty as the 
Commons. The truth is that the sins of past legislators ought 
to have taught our present law-makers that no amount of 
legislation, however well intended, will of itself cure our 
present evils, society being a growth and not a manufacture, 
Not being a Member of the House of Lords, I hold no brief 
for that institution. At atime when we are endeavouring to 
banish commercial economy to another planet, it would be 
well if some of our vote-catching Members of Parliament 
could bear in mind that individuals possess rights with which it 
is outside the province of the State to interfere.—I am, Sir, &., 
Buckminster Park. Dysart. 








[To tus Epiron or tue “Srecrator.”"] 
Srr,—I venture to think that it is important that “ Reform of 
the House of Lords” should constitute one of the planks of 
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the Unionist platform at the forthcoming General Election, 
and I do so for the following reasons :—(1) That the House of 
Lords itself and a considerable section of the Unionist Party 
have long been in favour of such a reform of that House as 
will place its constitution upon a more modern basis and popu- 
larise and strengthen it in the country; (2) that such reform 
should put an end to most of the vituperation of which it is 
at present the object; and (3) that we may thereby forestall 
the Radicals, who wish to reform it, practically, out of 
existence. It scems to me that there are many voters who 
cordially dislike the Budget and the present Government, but 
who disapprove also of the constitution of the Upper House, 
and would hesitate to vote on its side except under a promise 
of reform. Whereas Radicals are appealing to the country to 
abolish the House of Lords, Unionists should ask the country 
to reform and strengthen it. They would thus, I think, gain 
many votes of moderate men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oakleigh, Bromborough, Cheshire. W. P. Hume. 





[To tas Eprron or tus “Srrcratox.”’) 

Srr,—You are quite right when you say that “it is very 
unsatisfactory that the House of Lords only acts when a 
Liberal Ministry is in power,” &c. (Spectator, December 11th) ; 
and although a great number of working men agree that the 
Lords did quite right in sending the Budget to the people 
for their opinion before passing it, they are by no means so 
sure that practically all the measures sent to the Upper 
Chamber when the Conservatives have been in power have 
been good (although they bave passed them), and all legisla- 
tion by the Liberals when in power has been bad, to be either 
mutilated or rejected by the Lords. It appeurs quite time 
we had a “reformed” Upper Chamber, which will supervise 
impartially all measures sent up to it, whichever party is 
in power; and I am convinced that a great many more votes 
would be given for the present Opposition if it were officially 
announced that they were in favour of a “reformed” Upper 
Chamber.—I am, Sir, &e., A WorkKING Man. 





MR. BALFOUR’S MANIFESTO. 
(To tae Evitor or tee “ Srectaror.”’] 

Srr,—I fear that Mr. Balfour’s manifesto gives the country 
insufficient assurance that if the Unionist Party should be 
returned to power the reform of the House of Lords will be 
immediately undertaken. The possibility of its reconstruction 
is foreshadowed, but that is not enough. A drastic change, 
the restriction of numbers, a copious infusion of life-Peers 
or life-Senators, the admission of the elective principle, is 
essential to satisfy the rational requirements of thinking 
men of either party. The day for a Legislative Chamber, 
armed with adequate powers, but based solely on the 
hereditary principle, is gone. The task can only be safely 
undertaken by a Unionist Government, and the promise 
to undertake it should be given now, while the voting hangs 
in the balance.—I am, Sir, &c., ConSERVATOR. 





THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY IN BATTERSSA 
AND MR. BURNS. 
[To ruz Eviron ov Tar “Srzecrator.”’) 
Sir,—Would it not be a handsome return to make to the 
so-called Liberal Free-traders who have poured contempt on the 
Unionist Free-traders if the Conservative Party in Battersea 
withdrew its candidate aud left bir. Burns to deal with the 
“Progressives” ? Mr. Burns last winter did more than any 
man to check the wholesale manufacture of paupers, and it 
seems an iniquity that the political career of a man should 
uiler because he prefers the good of his country to the 
imagined interests of his party.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. Hirsr, 


Junior Conservative Club, 43 and 44 Albemarle Street, W. 





THE BUDGET AND TAXATION. 
[To tue Epirom oy tes “ Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—In the forty-seven years in which I have been a reader 
of the Spectator I have never read such a monstrous state- 
ment in it as that quoted in your last issue from the Joes 
Angeles Times :—‘* Moreover, land escapes almost entirely the 
burdens which fall on most other kinds of property.” 1 have 
no land of my own save forty acres of glebe; but glebe and 
tithes bear the same burdens as land. I have an income, 
counting my house, of £340 from glebe and tithe, on which 


the rates, Land-tax, and Income-tax, with one or ¢ 
oddments, amount to £70, counting Income-tax at ] 
a private income of the same amount from mortgages, sha: 

&e., and the charges on this amount to under £20, not = 
third of those on land. Then, again, the landlord has in 
addition to these, a heavy tithe to pay, so that from a rent. 
roll of £1,200 the charges altogether amount to £1,000, leaving 
me some £200; and even this is only apparent, for dilapida. 
tions are going on which lap it all up. The Los Angeles Times 
writes of what it knows nothing. In this part of England 
there is nothing left on lund to tax.—I am, Sir, & 


Wo small 
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D. G. T, 
THE BUDGET AND THE FAMILY, 


(To rus Epiron or Tae “ Srectator.”’} 

Srr,—I have to thank you for complying in your issne of 
November 6th with my request for an article on the effect 
of the introduction of business contracts into family life, 
May I supplement my letter appearing in the same iggue 
by pointing out that, in addition to the risks therein 
indicated as incident to dependence upon post-mortem 
remuneration by will of services rendered inter vivos, there 
is a growing risk that testamentary dispositions may here. 
after be taxed to vanishing-point ? 

Possibly because I allowed myself with “evident” but 
unconscious “pride” to indicate that the introduction of 
business princip!es into family life would be bad for the 
Inland Revenue, my letter seems to have started another 
hare. This I should not be concerned to follow had not Mr. 
R. Lucas rebuked me in your columns for evading my 
legal obligations as a citizen by an unpatriotic device and 
subterfuge,—which, by the way, I submitted to Somerset 
House to know what stamps to affix to it. Your article on 
“ Morality and Taxation” of November 20th seems a sufficient 
answer to this rebuke. But if I accept it, coming, as I 
presume it does—I argue myself as unknown as I am—from 
a very high authority, must not my housekeeper share the 
blame? What right has she to contract for secured payment 
for her efficient services, and not to wait for the double chance 
of her surviving me and my will becoming effective in her 
favour in order that, if it should so become, she may have the 
patriotic satisfaction of paying Legacy-duty on what she has 
earned? Remember, I shall not pay, having carried nothing 
(taxable) away with me. And does not Mr. Lucas’s under- 
standing of legal obligations go rather far? To act up toit, 
should the patriotic citizen buy undeveloped land and other- 
wise seek to incur taxation, and always vote for increasing 
State expenditure P 

I have one consolation under this rebuke in remembering 
that for many years, when my income was below the limit, I 
did not trouble to reclaim overpaid Income-tax. Now I can 
look back with melancholy satisfaction upon having once 
acted legally and-patriotically,—a high estate! from which I 
subsequently fell. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. Now I havegot 
so far down as actually to meet a private (and just) claim im 
my lifetime.—I am, Sir, &c., CoELEBS SENIOR. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 








COTTON AND FREE-TRADE. 
[To raz Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
Srez,—If you were in Lancashire, and knew from direct contact 
with her staple industry the extraordinary extent and 
ramifications of the cotton trade, and the great importance 
of it to the United Kingdom, you would in no way help a 
Tariff Reformer to be returned to Westminster. No one did 
as much as you to shatter Mr. Chamberlain's heresy at the 
last General Election, and the County Palatine locks to you 
to “hold the fort” in January next. May we not look 
in vain, for you have always acted Imperially.—I am, Sir, 
&c., Wittiam Tattersall, 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 





GERMANY AND THE CONGO. 
(To rer Epox or Tux “Srscraror.” j 
Sir,—You appear, like the Times, to regret the changed 
attitude of German cpinion in regard to the Congo during 
the last few weeks. You suggest in your last issue, on the 
strength of an article in a German newspaper, that Germany 
cannot possibly be influenced as regards any such change 





save by eelfish motives. Why? Nearly thirty religious and 
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—— . . 
pilanthropie German societies sent warm messages of 


sympathy and support to the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the occasion of the Albert Hall demonstration. German 
opinion has been stirred by the book of Dr. Doerpinghaus 
with its recent terrible revelations, and by the German 
translation of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's “ The Congo Crime.” 
The German Colonial Society and German Chambers of 
Commerce have renewed for the fifth or sixth time in the last 
ten years their demands for a complete opening of the Congo 
territory to that freedom of trade with which the Spectator 
has rightly, and persistently, contended that the liberties of 
the native races are inseparably intertwined. And yet these 
things, instead of being warmly greeted, are received with 
ungencrous suspicion by two of the most important organs of 
the British Press. 

Simultaneously with this discouraging reception of a change 
for the better in German opinion the world is edified by a 
double event. First, the junketings of British and Belgian 
financiers and officials over the junction of the British railway 
with Congo territory and the forthcoming advance of that 
railway through the said territory on its way nortb- 
wards. Secondly, the revelation made by M. Tibbaut, the 
Reporter to the Central Section of the Belgian Chamber for 
the Congo Budget of 1910, that the British financial interest 
in the mineral wealth of the Katanga has been so cleverly 
handled that it holds to-day eighty-one per cent. of the total 
share stock, Belgian interests only figuring to the extent of 
nineteen per cent. 

It seems to me that the warning you address to the Foreign 
Office in regard to Germany might with greater appropriate- 
ness be altered in its character. It is doubtless very much 
to the advantage of certain interests that the Cape to Cairo 
Railway should pass through Congo territory, and that British 
capital should have succeeded in ousting Belgian capital on 
the Katanga. But one fails to see how the question of the 
natives, which is of national moment to Britain, is affected 
by these matters. There are a great many people in this 
country who would like to feel reassured that these vast com- 
binations have had nothing to do with the weakness of British 
diplomacy in dealing with the Congo in the past, and that 
they will not be allowed to affect the resolution of the British 
Government to-day, whatever its complexion, to insist upon 
justice being done to a long oppressed and persecuted people. 
A change of system in the Congo is impossible—utterly 
impossible—unless revenues derived from slave labour are 
replaced by a grant-in-aid, or a loan devoted to the expenses 
now met by slave labour. Of such grant or loan there is 
not the vestige of a sign in the Belgian Government's 
proposals, 

If Belgium is unwilling, or unable, to make the necessary 
sacrifice, then, unless the Powers deliberately propose to 
abandon the Congo races to their fate, an international Con- 
ference to consider the whole problem is essential. Ought we 
not to encourage, not to discourage, every manifestation which 
may reach us from abroad of a realisation of this necessity ? 
It would indeed be lamentable if we even permitted it to be 
supposed that out of suspicion of a neighbour's motives, or 
for interested Imperial or financial combinations of our own, 
the British Government were inclined to bless proposals for 
reform which lack the vital test wherewith the sincerity and 
practicability of reform can alone be judged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

96 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. E. D. Moret, 

(Mr. Morel entirely misunderstands us if he thinks that we 
do not desire to co-operate with Germany in order to help the 
Congo natives. We sbould like nothing better. But we are 
sure that if a philanthropic policy were mixed up with other 
questions no good would be done to the natives, and a new 
cause of friction would be introduced into the relations of 
Great Britain and Germany. So far the evidence points to 
the fact that the German Government does wish to bring other 
questions into the discussion. If Mr. Morel has avy evidence 

to the contrary, we should be delighted to have it. We have 
no doubt of the truth of what he says as to the way in which 
the feelings of the German people are being moved in this 
matter.— Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. WILFRID BLUNT’S INDIAN DIARY. 

(To tux Eprrox or rus “ Srecrarox."’} 
Sir,—European readers who wish well to Indian Moslems 
will no doubt appraise Mr. Blunt’s Diary at its proper 








value, and form their own ideas of the amenities of social 
intercourse under conditions which permit of the perverse 
publication of conversations, obviously private, in a form 
so justly condemned by your reviewer in last week's 
Spectator. To Moslem readers Mr. Blunt's Diary is a 
deplorable exhibition of disloyalty to the Government of his 
own Sovereign. He simply revels in making mischief, aud 
seems to aim at sowing discord in India, as he has done in 
Egypt. No wonder that a French official in Cairo declared, 
after one of Mr. Blunt’s deplorable attacks on Lord Cromer: 
“If you desire a proof of the amazing tolerance of British 
rule, you have it in their treatment of Blunt, who ought to be 
detained as a State prisoner in a Maltese castle. Surely he is 
a danger to Egypt and a curse to Islam by his writings.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., AuMED MusTAPHA. 
Old Steine, Brighton. 





GIRL SCOUTS. 
(To ras Eprrom or tue “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srz,—Women in general will be grateful for your unqualified 
disapproval of Girl Scouts. But is it not an anxious sign of 
the times if the mothers of girls between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen have not sufficient control to prevent their 
daughters from taking part in a pursuit of which they dis- 
approve, especially one so eminently unsuitable as scouting 
for girls P—I am, Sir, &c., A. K 


(To raz Eprror or tux “ Seecrator,”’) 
Si1r,—Miss Markham writes from personal experience, cer- 
tainly not of the movement asa whole. It is not for me to 
defend the idea; I merely correct her more obvious errors. 
Girl Scouts should be Guides, a very different idea. We have 
been speciaily asked to keep the two movements apart, and do 
so. The Red Cross armlet is given only to those who pass 
first-aid and nursing tests. (Does Miss Markham object to 
the red cross on ambulances?) The object (I do not speak of 
moral lines, but as Miss Markham does) ia to be a feeder to the 
Territorial Association of Voluntary Aid, and so it can hardly 
be said to lead nowhere “from the national point of view.” 
As to household arts, second-class test includes fire-lighting, 
bed-making, and sewing; first-class, cooking and nursing. 
The badges of honour include first aid, nursing of sick, 
cooking, child-nursing, sewing; and of seventeen only one 
(telegraphist) is a subject not usually taught to girls. (Asa 
man, I speak subject to correction). But in any case, note 
that these badge tests are not taken by every Guide like the 
first and second class. As to “ night attacks ” I cannot speak, 
but it is certainly not an essential part of the scheme. For 
“long pole” read “ walking-stick or light staff.” Your own 
comment, Sir, seems as if you were basing your opinion wholly 
on the letter. Surely it is better to train the six thousand 
girls who started before the scheme came out according to a 
fixed scheme than to let them “rot about” !—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. R. H., Scoutmaster. 





THE STUDY OF RUSSIAN. 
(To rae Eprros or tue “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—If London is behind Manchester and Liverpool in the 
matter of teaching Russian and Oriental languages (see 
Spectator, December llth), it is only because in all the 
thousands of wealthy merchants whose activities centre in 
the city there is no Sir Alfred Jones (alas! at the moment of 
writing these words have a particular significance, for we 
learn that he, one of the Empire’s foremost citizens, is 
dead) willing to found a Chair. Nevertheless, during this 
winter classes in Russian have been started at the City of 
London College in Moorfields, and have been well attended. 
The credit for this development was, however, in part due to 
the generosity of a Russian gentleman resident in England, 
and not to a wealthy Briton. Besides the teaching of the 
Russian language, the City of London College has established 
classes in Japanese, and made an attempt at Chinese, so that 
in this old, yet expensive and vigorous, institution—capably 
captained by Sir Edward Clarke and the energetic Principal— 
we have a splendid exception to the condition of stolid 
indifference with which the Metropolis seems to regard 
organised commercial education.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OC. E. Lawrence. 

Ivy Dene, Farnborough, Kent. 
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HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF CHEDDAR 
GORGE, 
[To rue Eprror ov tas “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,— Some of us in Bristol as we watch the solemn grandeur 
of our beautiful Gorge being quickly and noisily taken away 
under our very eyes have much sympathy with the steady 
support you are giving in your columns to the National Trust 
in its attempt to save Cheddar from the hand of the quarry- 
man. We have read your article on the “Literary Associa- 
tions of Cheddar Gorge” with a great deal of interest. 
No doubt many gleaners might profitably follow the writer 
into the pleasant field where he has been reaping. 

It has not, however, been observed, as far as I know, that 
Cheddar has historical associations which ought not to be left 
altogether out of account in thisconnexion. A thousand years 
ago, when the young Dunstan was out of favour at the Court 
of Edmund the Magnificent, according to the old tale the 
King was hunting on the high ground near Cheddar when 
the deer, closely followed by the dogs, made for the cliffs and 
dashed over the precipice with the dogs after him. For the 
moment it seemed certain that the King, who was riding a 
hard-mouthed horse, would follow and be dashed to pieces on 
the rocks below. Like a flash of lightning some of the 
incidents of his past life flashed before him, and he called to 
mind the injury he had done to the young Somersetshire monk 
who was already so brilliant a figure in the Saxon Church and 
world. Edmund was saved on Cheddar Cliffs as by a miracle, 
and sending for Dunstan, rode with him forthwith tothe great 
house of Glastonbury and made him Abbot—some would have 
us believe—at the age of eighteen. This was in 943. 

You have mentioned in your article Lord Macaulay and 
De Quincey. These men belong to literature. William 
Wilberforce belongs to history, but his visit to Mrs. More 
deserves a place beside theirs. In 1789, when staying at 
Bath, he too came over to visit the sisters in their country 
cottage. One day he drove over to the Gorge in a chaise for 
a day’s sight-seeing. Cheddar was a place in the eighteenth 
century where every prospect was still pleasing, but man was 
notoriously vile. Here in this Mendip village Wilberforce 
who was giving his life for the cause of the slave abroad, woke 
up suddenly to the needs of men who were living lives of 
extreme savagery and ignorance at home. He came back to 
Cowslip Green oppressed and silent. At last he broke out: 
“ Mrs. More, something must be done for Cheddar!” This 
was the beginning of the great philanthropic work in Somerset 
which had so wide an influence, and which was now begun by 
Hannah and Patty More in the Cheddar Valley. The story 
deserves, I think, a place in history, as illustrating in a 
particularly interesting way the revival of religion, and the 
close connexion between the Evangelical movement and 
philanthropy in the later years of the eighteenth century. 

Whatever injury may be done to the cliffs at Cheddar, the 
pretty straggling village with its amazing caves, and the clear 
stream welling out at the foot of the Gorge from its mysterious 
subterranean channel, will always remain a place of pilgrimage; 
Lut it is devoutly to be hoped that while so much of the 
countryside in the Cheddar Valley must inevitably change, 
the Gorge itself may yet be saved—perlaps even a new race of 
forbearing visitors will allow the beautiful Cheddar pink to 
grow once more upon its native rocks unmolested—so that 
generations to come may see what Dunstan saw, and what the 
many distinguished visitors at Barley Wood came to see when 
they drove over in the chaise, with the well-packed luncheon- 
basket under the seat, to explore the wonders of the Mendip 
world.—I am, Sir, &c., GrEorRGE Hang LEONARD. 

The University, Bristol. 





HANNAH MORE AND CHEDDAR. 
(To rue Eprtror ov Trax “ Sprctaror.”’} 
£1r,—The interesting article on “Literary Associations of 
Cheddar Gorge” in last week’s Spectator is altogether at 
fault in the initial assumption set forth in the following 
sentence :— 

“Nearly the whole of the lives of Hannah More and her sisters 
was spent in the lovely Cheddar Valley, first at Cowslip Green, and 
then at a house which Hannah built tor herself out of her literary 
earnings, and which she called Barley Wood.” 
he Mores established one of their scbeols at Cheddar, but 
their home was a long way off, on the far side of the Yeo 
Valley, which is separated from the Cheddar Valley by the 





broad range of Mendip. Cowslip Green and 

lie on the skirts of another range of hills looki 

Yeo to the Mendips, and Cheddar, though only six m; 

so away as the crow flies, is at the end os tenn 

as there is no road across the interposing mass of Black Do 

the culmination of the long Mendip plateau—I am, Sir ke 
Public Library, Eltham, Kent. EB. A. Bax 


Barley Wood 
Dg across the 





NEW LIGHTS ON HANDEL, 

[To raz Eprros or rus “ Srxecraror.”’) 
Sra,—You will, I trust, pardon an old diplomatic melomane for 
venturing to offer from his suburban St. Helena an appendix 
to your notice (Spectator, November 27th) of the latest new 
book on Handel. My present orbit is narrower than that of 
the author reviewed, in whose long syllabus of the Messiah 
Handel stands forth not as a mere composer, but as a propa- 
gandist of a different aspect of the Christian faith from that 
preached, as we are told, by John Sebastian Bach in his 
B minor Mass. Here Mr. Streatfeild’s book is too mystical 
for me, to whose limited musical perceptions the “ Hallelujah” 
like the “ Hailstones” chorus is, to use Platonic language, 
an tyres ty, a thing im itself, that throws your auditory 
apparatus into vibrations of a species unknown to George 
Eliot, who called music “a branch of knowledge,” or to 
another friend of mine, Carlyle, for whom it was a kind of 
noise. 

Mr. Streatfeild appears to have very little appreciation of 
the characteristic galloping effect of the chorus “All we 
like sheep have gone astray, every one by his own way,” 
or the celestial majesty of the phrase, “And He shall 
reign for ever and ever.” Then in his book the devices of 
vocal art by which Handel intensifies the effect of his solo 
numbers find no place. Observe how in the sublime allegro of 
the Messiah, ‘‘ Why do the nations so furiously rage together, 
and why do the people imagine a vain thing?” the crotchets and 
quavers of the “rage” are transformed into a triplet version, 
while the “imagine,” after a variation of its own, suddenly 
closes in a long-drawn-out note which ends the verse with 
triumphal effect. Handel's larynx tactics are very prominent 
in his Samson when the giant vents his scorn on his feeble 
opponent, Harapha, the same being the case with the saccharine 
beauties of certain phrases in the lover’s seductive air, “0 
ruddier than the Cherry,” the words of which were given 
Handel by Gay, Pope, and Dryden. 

On another point I cannot enlarge without trespassing 
too much on your patience. The kings of song have habitually 
availed themselves of orchestral agilitd, shakes, and so forth 
as a means of intensifying a scenic incident. Witness the 
sublime movement of “ Mille torbi di pensieri” in the Don 
Giovanni sextet, the serenade of the Barbiere, and the down- 
bill runs with which Lucrezia Borgia accentuates her grief 
over the son she thinks she has lost.—I am, bir, &c., 

G. 8. 

P.S.—On the subject of the relations of the “ caro Sassone” 
the book is perhaps more explicit than some of its predecessors 
in the field, but of his personality we learn scarcely anything 
new. It is on record that after a performance of sacred 
music Handel, stepping briskly into a tavern adjoining the 
concert-room, betrayed signs of impatience, and shaking bis 
baton angrily asked why the dinner for three persons which 
he had previously ordered was not on the table, whereupon 
the servant replied: “We are waiting for the company.” 
“ Hol’s der Teufel!” was Handel’s answer, “serve at once; I 
am the company.” <A concert-room accident brought to my 
knowledge how the greatest dramatic songstress of the 
Victorian era—I mean, of course, Grisi—was affected by the 
Handelian yoke; while my share in the arrangements of 
a public concert enabled me to enjoy a performance in 
the old-fashioned tempo moderato of “The Harmonious 
Blacksmith” by the fingers of the Dresden St. Cecilia of 
the piano, Mary Krebs. But these and other similar 
revelations cannot detain me here. 





THE FLAWS OF GENIUS. 
[To tue Epiror ov THe “™ Srecraror,”’] 
Sr1r,—Without taking any part in the noisome inquiry into 
the “Byron mystery,” 1 will call attention to the general 
and praiseworthy inclination to accept the verdict of “not 
proven,”—an acceptance which almost involves the principle 
that De mortuis illustribus nil nisi optimum, or at any rate 
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that, in such cases, De non demonstratis et de non existentibus 
eadem est ratio. It might of course be contended that great 
men should be judged by an exceptionally high standard, 
seeing that to whom much is given, of them sball much be 
required ; but, in fact, most of us are agreed to be to their 
faults a little blind. One cause of this indulgence is given 
by Macaulay :— 

«There is scarcely any delusion which has a better claim to be 
jndulgently treated than that under the influence of which a man 
ascribes every moral excellence to those who have left imperish- 
able monuments of their genius...... We find it difficult to 
think well of those by whom we are thwarted or depressed; and 
we are ready to admit every excuse for the vices of those who are 
useful or agreeble to us. Hence it is that the moral character of 
aman eminent in letters or in the fine arts is treated, often by 
contemporaries, almost always by posterity, with extraordinary 
tenderness. .....- The genius of Sallust is still with us) But 
the Numidians whom he plundered, and the unfortunate husbands 
who caught him in their houses at unseasonable hours, are 
f en, We suffer ourselves to be delighted by the keenness 
of don’s observation, and by the sober majesty of his style, 
till we forget the oppressor and the bigot in the historian. 
Falstaff and Tom Jones have survived the gamekeepers whom 
Shakespeare eudgelled and the landladies whom Fielding 

Tked.” 


Thus far, as Macaulay hints, the quasi-acquittal of sinners of 
genius is due to a sort of bribery. They win the favour of 
the judges by whom they are to be tried; or, to use a harsh 
vulgarism, they gain the votes by “ greasing the palms” of 
posterity. Goethe sympathetically described “ Reynard the 
Fox” as the Weltbibel. Might not the World-Biblical 
¢ynic who called “Thou shalt not be found out” the 
Eleventh Commandment have carried his perilous half-trath 
a step further by giving the name of the Twelfth Com- 
mandment to “Thou shalt be successful”? Witness the 
social homage paid to the late Empress of China and the 
diplomatic intercourse with the Jehu of Belgrade. In pallia- 
tion of such worship of success, Froude has laid down the 
broad paradox that “the capable man is the man to be 
admired”; and certainly the capable men most entitled to 
such admiration or indulgence are those who may be styled 
posthumously and lastingly capable,—the possessors of great 
artistic or literary genius (Opera illorum sequuntur illos). 
Perhaps, too, there is a reason why nowadays salient indi- 
viduality is acquiring a fancy price. Even strong Liberals 
will sometimes plead guilty to a fear that, under the dead- 
levelling sway of Socialism, our posterity may be doomed, 
like Tithonus and the bewitched Merlin, to languish 
for ever in innocuous decrepitude. Here with a vengeance 
would be “the coming slavery” to convention which Herbert 
Spencer declared to be visibly approaching and to be steadily 
quickening its pace. In the nearing view of such an Eden 
run to seed, such a lubberland of lotus-eaters, who would 
not pine for originality though alloyed with eccentricity, or 
even with more serious defects? And this brings me to my 
main point: indulgence is due to the defects of genius—that 
mode of originality raised to the highest power—because of 
its abnormal sensitiveness. A great writer, after referring to 
Peel's fatal accident, adds that “three days he lingered 
in all the pain which the quick nerves of genius can 
endure.” Support is here given to the opinions broached 
in a former letter (Spectator, November 13th) that genius 
tends to wear out the organism, “and that, like consump- 
tion, it is sometimes a beautiful disease.” 1 once asked a 
high authority on heredity why it is that great genius 
is so seldom transmitted from father to son. He replied 
that a man on whose genius fame has eset its seal is 
bound to have had two very different qualities. He must 
have blended the emotional temperament of the artist with 
the wakeful and self-regarding pradence which, according to 
Bacon, is the chief factor of “ Fortune”; and the union of 
such opposites, rare in itself, is yet more rarely inherited. 
Carrying out that reasoning, we may add that the self- 
expansion of the artist does not easily fit in with the self- 
eontrol of the good citizen. At this point I am glad to 
appeal to the authority of Jenny Lind, in whom genins 
and goodness were so signally combined, In special refer- 
ence to Byron, she told an able friend of mine that the 
higher the organisation, the more complex is the mechanism, 
and the more apt will it be to get out of order. It would 
perhaps bea misleading metaphor to say that the brain, when 
overcharged, stunts the heart ; but it is at any rate true that 
genius, not indeed covereth, but explaineth, the multitude of 


sins. In this relation my attention has been calle] to the 


translation of an extract from Schopenhauer, which is pitched 
in the key of Goethe's “ The stronger the light, the deeper the 
shade,” and of Shakespeare’s “ Most subject is the fattest soil 
to weeds.” After saying that certain classes of men have 
peculiar temptations, he goes on :— 

“ Especially is this the case when the intellect is developed to 
an abnormal degree of strength and superiority, so as to be out of 
all proportion to the will, a eondituon which is the essence of real 
genius; the intellect is then not only more than enough for the 
needs and aims of life, it is absolutely prejudicial to them. The 
result is that, in youth, excessive energy in grasping the objective 
world, accompanied by a vivid imagimation and a total lack of 
experience, makes the mind susceptible, and an easy prey to 
extravagant ideas, nay, even to chimaeras; and this issues in an 
eccentric and phantastic character. And when, ‘in Jater years, 
this state of mind yields and away under the teaching of 
experience, still the genius never feels himself at home in the 
common world of every day and the ordinary business of life ; he 
will never take his place in it, or accommodate himself to it as 
accurately as the person of normal intellect; he will be much 
more likely to make curious mistakes. For the ordinary mind 
feels itself so completely at home in the narrow circle of its ideas 
and views of the world that no one can get the better of it in 
that sphere; its faculties remain true to their own original 
P >—viz. to promote the service of the will, it devotes itself 
steadfastly to this end, and abjures extravagant aims. The 
genius, on the other hand, is at bottom a monstrum per excessum.” 
Is not this thesis, after all, identical with that which Tenny- 
son, with appropriate burlesque, has ascribed to the hero of 
* Maud ” P— 

“The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain, 

An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor ; 

The passionate heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly and vice.” 
We all know that Byron, after hearing of Sheridan’s death, 
first paid a fitting tribute to the great qualities of his fellow 
old-Harrovian, and then added: “ Alas, poor human natare!” 
Might not that conclusion have been thus pathetically and 
self-consciously adapted: “ Alas for the persistent and far- 
reaching transgressions of genius! ""—I am, Sir, Xc., 

LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Moatficld, Boscombe. 


VANDALISM IN SEVILLE. 
‘To tas Eprrorn or tas “Srecrator.’’] 
S1r,—The Municipality of Seville are cotnemplating an act 
of vandalism which, if it cannot be prevented, should at least 
be made known to all who are interested in Roman remains. 
With the professed desire to beautify the town, they are 
planning the demolition of the Roman aqueduct known as 
the Cafios de Carmona, which has supplied Seyille with water 
for the last two thousand years, and of the last remaining 
fragments of the Roman walls, both of which, owing to 
peculiar features in their restoration by the Moslems, are 
among the first objects of interest to foreign artists and 
architects visiting Seville. A protest from the English 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments might do 
some good; even a letter from a member of the English 
Society would carry weight; and if any member feels 
sufficiently interested to address such a letter to me, I shall 
be glad to place it before friends on the Municipal Council 
who feel as I do in the matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
13 Fernan Caballero, Seville. BERNHARD WHISHAW. 

POISONOUS LITERATURE. 

[To tase Eprron or tHe “Srecratos.’’} 
Sir,—May I add a few lines of heartfelt thanks to the 
Spectator for the stand it has taken with reference to 
poisonous literature? I think there can be no donbt that 
without in any way being narrow, the limit las been reached 
with regard to the discussion of such subjects which recent 
novels have brought before the general public. I know, from 
personiul experience in connexion with different sccieties, the 
evil which follows the reading of such books. For some time 
to come we shall have to be on our guard against the issue of 
more poisonous literature —I am, Sir, &c., 

KINNAIRD 


(President of the Young Men’s Christian Avsociation) 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” ave signed with 


the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 


“ Communicaled,’ the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
erpression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,’ insertion on'y means that the matler or point of 
view ts considered of sufficient interest and importance fo warra 
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POETRY. 


—_——.———— 
CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 
As I look from my window at dawning of day, 
Qn his coeoanut up in the tree 
A little tom-tit goes swinging away, 
As happy as happy can be. 


The blackbirds and thrushes steal out of the bushes, 
As gloomy and starved as can be ; 

But that, little tom-tit he cares not a bit, 
On his cocoanut up in the tree. 


For he swings with the breeze on a twig in the trees, 
And he pecks at his nut half the day ; 

And no other bird that ever I heard 
Could perch on that bendable spray. 


But see how he scatters his food all around, 
In a shower of little white bits! 

And the birds on the ground have all of them found 
A blessing in little tom-tits. 


So Christmas is coming, and with it good cheer 
To all whom Dame Fortune has blest ; 
And eating and drinking might set us all thinking 
Of what we can do for the rest. 
Horace SMIrTH. 








BOOKS. 


sieniiinees 
AS OTHERS SEE US.* 

To. the writer who takes a foreign country for his subject two 

courses are open. His book may be a serious study of the 

way in which the common problems are dealt with in a 

particular instance, or it may be a record of his personal 

experiences and impressions. The second method generally 


eontrives a double debt to pay; for even where the writer's 
powers of observation are at fault, and we do not readily 


recognise the portrait, it is often interesting and always 
useful to know how we look in other people’s eyes. 

ft is in this direction that the importance of Dr. Abel- 
Musgrave’s book chiefly lies. Once our admirer and still our 
friend—we owe to him the German translation of Sir Arthur 
Oonan Doyle’s pamphlet on the Boer War—he claims the 
friend’s privilege of plain speaking. No well-informed person 
of any nationality will agree that we are quite as black as, 
from the best of motives, he paints us, but the illuminating 
glimpses which he gives us of the mind of his countrymen 
have a value of their own. He remembers the days when “the 
tall Englishman with his umbrella and his turned-up trousers” 
was gazed at in German streets as the representative of a land 
of wealth, freedom, and the noblest qualities; he has lived 
to see him an object of dislike and contempt, and the change 
fils him with dismay. Germany, he explains, likes and 
respects the strong, the successful; for the weak she has no 
pity, no forbearance; and Great Britain, enfeebled and de- 
praved, as Dr. Abel-Musgrave and many good Germans have 
persuaded themselves that she is, offers an irresistible tempta- 
Lion to a country in which, he assures us, the lust of dominion 
(der Wille zur Macht) is daily taking deeper root. Therulers 
of Germany are alive to their heavy responsibilities, and the 
people are not eager for war; but they have been carefully 
taught to consider themselves the legitimate heirs of the 
Empire which they believe to be nearing its end :— 

“The eternal law of the survival of the strongest governs us all,” 
says Dr. Abel-Musgrave. “In obedience to this law the possibilities 
which the British Empire offers for the development of mankind 
will not be suffered to run to waste in hands too weak to use them. 
The strong man will and must come.” : 

He will not come light-heartedly, because even in her deca- 
dence England, with her back to the wall, will be a sight 
that the most complacent antagonist will not view without 
misgiving ; but he will come, because necessity is laid upon 
him. Germany would prefer to stand at England's side 
defending “the Germanic idea” against the coming inrush 
of Slavs and Mongols. But if England is too unserviceable 
an ally, Germany for her own safety’s suke will make an end 
of her, and, fortified by her spoils, will then address herself 
alone to her predestined task. 


* Das kranke England. Von Dr. Curt Abel-Masgrave. Neuer Frankfurter 


Verlag: Frankfurt am Main, 





a. 

“No one who knows both countries well can deny the of 
a bloody collision ; it is more dangerous to conceal this truth than 
to acknowledge it honestly The simple good-hearted 
Tez nstern toll Ing toowhe se caly haga anieae 
opie sore.” y . FTE 8 er ape on 

If we inquire what are the grounds upon which this scornful 
opinion of us rests, the writer points, as do most Germans, to 
two main indications of moral decay,—our educational in- 
efficiency, and our inexplicable repugnance to military service, 
Weare perhaps less certain than we once were that Waterloo 
was won on the Eton playing-fields; but Germans are stij] 
convinced that it was the German schoolmaster who con. 
quered at Sadowa and Sedan, and who will emerge victorious 
from the more dreadful conflict darkening already over 
Europe. It cannot be disputed that the children of our 
elementary schools are less well equipped for the struggle of 
life than their German cousins. Our classrooms are too 
small, our teachers insufficiently paid, our classes too large, 
—what can seventy or eighty children learn from a single 
teacher? Dr. Abel-Musgrave quotes from a speech of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley in which we are reminded that 
“between the period of a child’s life during which the State spends 
immense sums upon his education and the time when these 
children take up their position as adults in the life of the State, 
there yawns a chasm in which much of that which was gained 
with great labour and at great expense—knowledge, discipline, 
health, character—is lost.” 

And he adds a stinging comment: “The rivalry of Germany 
and the well-grounded fear of German progress are the only 
forces which spur the English to activity.” 

Still more unaccountable to a foreigner is our antipathy to 
universal service :— 

“Tam no lover of Militiérismus,” says the writer. “I was one of 

the first to protest against the ill-usage of soldiers in the German 
Army, but I cannot overlook the great advantages which the 
peaceful development of the German nation owes to the Army. I 
am not considering it as a playground for showy subalterns and 
brutal non-commissioned officers—these types could not possibly 
arise in England; I am considering it as the best means of 
educating the people in systematic work, in wholesome discipline, 
and in the sense of duty. I know of only one way of awakening 
in young Englishmen the feeling of responsibility to their 
country—a reform of the whole educational system and the 
introduction of a mild form of universal military service. Where 
reason and conscience fail, law should step in The fact that 
the English people listen impassively to the warnings of their 
best men, and have to be shaken out of their inertia by a play 
like An Englishman’s Home, strikes those who have known 
England’s great past as extraordinarily depressing.” 
Continental observers will never be convinced of our 
capacity to adjust ourselves to the altered conditions in which 
we now live until we have proved our readiness to sacrifice 
“the liberty not to fight for one’s country.” 

But while we admit the justice of these charges, it is evident 
that Dr. Abel-Musgrave’s desire to arouse us to a sense of our 
shortcomings has sadly interfered with his picture of England. 
He passes in review each section of the national life, coming 
everywhere to the most dismal conclusions; an account of the 
Bath pageant and a generous note of our progress in music 
are his only bright pages. One does not, of course, expect 
the deliverer of a denunciatory message to be either cheerful 
or exact, but the gravest exception must be taken to the method 
which he adopts in his anxiety to convict us out of our own 
mouth. He declares his book to be based on “ the utterances 
of English authorities,” and much of it has been gathered 
from English writers and speakers. A letter to the Daily 
Mail, a leader in the Daily News, an extract from Answers, 
a question asked, no matter by whom or why, in the House, 
fragments of speeches at Congresses and banquets,—they all 
rank as “authorities,” and are all presented with a fine in- 
difference to place and origin. Dr. Abel-Musgrave suspects, for 
example, that we have much ecclesiastical hypocrisy but no 
religion, and his fears are confirmed by Robert Buchanan and 
Mr. G. W. Foote, the president of the National Secular Society, 
who decided (in an issue of the Daily Chronicle of 1893) that 
Christianity was played out. The rhetorical cries of Mr. 
Victor Grayson, combined with an anarchical address given 
thirteen years ago by a Mr. Samuels, and the fiery language used 
by the leader of the “ hunger marchers ” in the autumn of 1908 
are quoted to prove that “British anarchy proclaims itself 
with unparalleled audacity”; and the case of Mr. Edalji 
and what may perhaps have been an error of judgment ina 
Bristol Police Court dispose Dr. Abel-Musgrave to declare 
that no English child is safe from legal brutality. He quotes @ 
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question asked “in the House during a debate on the Irish 
University Bill, and is shocked to find the progress of Engli-h 
Universities rendered im possible by religious obscurantism,and 
he begs us “to study this ineident in the light of German 
academic conditions.” It would be wiser to study it in the 
light of the religious difficulties encountered by his own Govern- 
ment in Prussian Poland. When he insists upon our industrial 
incompetence, we may be allowed to poimt out to him that we 
are the only nation that challenges the world to meet us in 
the open field, and that no one has so far ventured to accept 
the challenge. It is to be regretted that any friend of 
England or of Germany should have provided the German 
public, whose appetite for this sort of food is insatiable and 
indiscriminating, with a description of Great Britain so 
pessimistic and in the main so misleading. A little German 
thoroughness in the correcting of proofs would have improved 
the appearance of the book. 





SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM 
Eakty in this year Mr. A. C. Bradley, sometime Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, published his Ozford 
Lectures on Poetry, and in a note to the lecture “ Shakespeare 
the Man” he drew the attention of his readers to a series of 
articles on Shakespeare by Mr. Frank Harris, which had 
appeared originally in the Saturday Review for 1898. Mr. 
Bradley wrote that he could not share a great many of the 
views expressed in those articles, though he had found in them 
some valuable ideas which were quite new to him, and which 
would probably be so to many of his readers, and he suggested 
that the articles should be collected and published in a book. 
It is of course immaterial whether Mr. Harris was or was not 
acting upon this suggestion when he decided to collect and 
republish these articles; but the suggestion itself, coming 
from such a quarter, was sufficient to arouse expectation and 
interest in the minds of those who had not studied Mr. 
Harris’s articles when they appeared. Mr. Harris’s position 
is that 
“ Shakespeare’s purpose in writing, was the same as Montaigne’s, 
to reveal himself to us Shakespeare has painted himself 
for us in his green youth with hardly any knowledge of life or art, 
and then in his eventful maturity, with growing experience and 
new powers, in masterpiece after masterpiece ; and at length in 
his decline with weakened grasp and fading colours, so that in 
him we can stady the growth and fruiting and decay of the finest 
spirit that has yet been born among men...... It is possible 
from Shakespeare’e writings to establish beyond doubt the main 
features of his charaeter and the chief incidents of his life.” 
Treating these assertions as axiomatic, though they are in 
fact highly controversial, Mr. Harris proceeds to the work of 
synthesis. 

We are unable to assent to these propositions. Mr. Sidney 
Lee in a lecture delivered to the members of the English 
Association has put very effectively the case against the 
theory that Shakespeare reveals a tangible personality in his 
plays, and we are in complete agreement with his views on 
this subject. But we think that in dealing with Mr. Harris's 
book the question might be treated with advantage from 
another side. Mr. Harris tells us that “ Shakespeare’s purpose 
is surely the same as Montaigne’s,” and that “it would be 
hasty to decide that his skill is inferior”; but it is quite 
impossible for us to admit that the dramatic form used by 
Shakespeare offers the same facilities for self-revelation as are 
offered in the essays. The one is bound about by rigid con- 
ventions, by the demands of character, of action, of plot; the 
other is a conversation with one’s self, pleasantly discursive, 
wandering in any direction which offers novelty or adventure. 
The question is not whether Shakespeare's skill is inferior to 
Montaigne’s, nor whether Shakespeare’s verse and prose 
are better vehicles of expression; it is entirely a question 
as to the relative objects of different arts. When we consider 
further that Shakespeare took the material of his plays from 
previous plays, or from novels, or from histories, the limits in 
which self-revelation is possible become even more straitened 
and confined; but granting that there is still room for it, 
there remains the question of its precise character and value. 
And as regards this question, we are grateful to Mr. Harris 
for his reference to Montaigne, who recognised character as 
something “ ondoyante et diverse,” difficult of apprehension, 
and essentially transient :— 

“Chaque homme porte la forme entidre de l’humaine condition. 








* The Man te ea. and his Tragic Life Story. By Frank Harris. London : 
7s. 64.) 


Frank Palmer. 





Le premier, Je me communique au monde par mon étre universel. 
Je ne vise ici qu’a découvrir moi-méme, qui serai, par 
Je ne peins pas l’etre, Je peins 


“ee ewe 


aventure, autre demain 


le passage.” 
The phrase “par mon étre universel” is curiously like 
Coleridge’s description of Shakespeare as “the myriad- 
minded man,” a description which Mr. Harris considers 
“fantastically absurd” in itself, and one which leads to 
“the most ridiculous conclusions.” His refusal to accept 
Coleridge’s phrase is natural. On the next page he says :— 

“If a dozen lovers of Shakespeare were asked to name the most 
profound and most complex character in all his dramas it is 
probable that everyone without hesitation would answer Hamlet. 
The current of cultivated opinion has long set in this direction. 
With the intuition of a kindred genius Goethe was the first to 
put Hamlet on a pedestal. Coleridge followed with the confession 
‘I have a smack of Hamlet myself, if I may say so.’ 
Tre Hamlet is the most complex and profound of Shake- 
speare’s creations, and therefore probably the character in which 
Shakespeare revealed most of himself if one could show 
that whenever Shakespeare fell out of a character he was drawing 
he unconsciously dropped into the Hamlet vein, one’s suspicion as 
to the identity of Hamlet and the poet would be enormously 
strengthened.” 
Mr. Bradley also finds that “ certain speeches sound peculiarly 
personal,” and he mentions the Duke's speech in Measure for 
Measure, “ Be absolute for death,” adding in a footnote that 
“the suggested inference is, that this speech, thus out of 
character, and Hamlet's ‘ To be or not to be’ (though that is 
in character) show us Shakespeare’s own mind.” At this 
point Mr. Bradley hesitates, and then adds :—“ The topics of 
these speeches are, in the old sense of the word, common- 
places. Shakespeare may have felt: Here is my chance to 
show what I can do with certain feelings and thoughts of 
supreme interest to men of all times and places and modes of 
belief.” We think that Mr. Bradley has missed the truth 
by a hair's-breadth. The general opinion as to Hamlet's 
peculiar appeal, the admiration of Goethe, the admission of 
Coleridge, the statement of Mr. Harris that ‘“ whenever 
Shakespeare fell out of a character he was drawing he uncon- 
sciously dropped into the Hamlet vein,” unquestionably 
strengthen us in our opinion that in this particular character, 
far from revealing the secret of his own personality, Shake- 
speare created a protagonist of humanity, a type of human 
impotence. How is it possible otherwise to explain the fact 
that an intellect so keen and subtle as Mr. Bradley's should 
say of the same speeches, in ulmost the same breath, that they 
are at once “peculiarly personal,” and that they deal with 
“ feelings and thoughts of supreme interest to men of all times 
and places and modes of belief”? Every man who thinks bas 
at some moment of his life experienced 

“Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things.” 
We have all that sense of personal isolation, of our own 
impotence to withstand the blind forces which impel us 
toward certain actions, or the irresistible march of circum- 
stance which thwarts our purpose; and we have all to steer 
our own way among conflicting currents or dangerous 
shallows toward a future which we cannot discern, while 
at every tack we are hampered by our own disorderly 
appetites and desires, and are as often the victims of our 
virtues as ofour vices. If Shakespeare reveal himself to us in 
the character of Hamlet, it is entirely “ par son étre universel,” 
entirely through emotions not only common to all poets—one 
finds precisely the same note in Virgil and in Wordsworth— 
but common to all men at certain moments in their lives. It 
is not at all extraordinary or significant, therefore, that “ the 
Hamlet vein” should reappear in many of Shakespeare's 
characters ; it would be far more extraordinary if it did not. 
Machiavelli saw that no man was either altogether good 
or altogether bad, and he attributes the failure of bad 
men to their good qualities quite as impartially and 
as often as he attributes the failure of good men to 
their bad qualities. Shakespeare saw mankind in the round 
with the same impartial eye; and when he gives us a 
thoroughly bad man, without one redeeming quality or a 
single scruple, like Iago, he makes him succeed. Iago always 
seems to us, in consequence, superhuman. Macbeth, as Mr. 
Harris points out, lapses into “the Hamlet vein,” but he does 
not thereby “ fall out of character”; and when the Bastard in 
King John declares : 
“Tam amazed, methinks, and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world,” 

surely he is only expressing that natural and spontaneous 
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loathing of a crime which is implicit in every one of us, and 
is the chief asset of society at all times. Mr. Harris merely 
tells us that the phrase “suits the weakness of Richard IL. or 
Henry VI. or Shakespeare himself better than the hardy 
Bastard.” The supreme art of Shakespeare shows us that at 
some moments the limits of human personality are trans- 
cended, and the individual is merged in the general conscience 
of humanity. It is simply a shallow or cynical indifference to 
the ideals which are necessary to mankind, and a wilful 
ignorance of the realities of life itself, which describe such 
transcending moments as faults in art. Wherever we touch 
“the personal revelation ” we feel under our hand merely the 
common heart of humanity beating as it always has beaten. 
Shakespeare would not be the supreme artist that he is if it 
were not so. 

Another of these “portraits,” according to Mr. Harris, 
is Brutus: “Brutus is Shakespeare at his sweetest and 
best.” The character of Brutus does not seem to have 
been grasped intelligently by the majority of the com- 
mentators, and a book might be written about Shakespeare’s 
irony. Coleridge was perplexed by the speech, “ [t must be 
by his death.” “Ido not ut present see into Shakespeare's 
motive, his rationale, or in what point of view he meant 
Brutus’ character to appear.” But it-seems clear to us that 
his character is revealed in the speeches of Cassius, who says 
to him: “I, your glass, will modestly discover to yourself” ; 
and we find the best criticism of that character in the fact 
that Cassius immediately tempts him into the plot, by playing 
on his jealousy; and in the speech of Brutus to which 
Coleridge referred it is obvious that Brutus is seeking not so 
much a reason as a colourable pretext for the murder of 
Caesar. If the character of Brutus be examined in the way 
we have indicated, it loses a great part of its apparent charm. 
The final speech of that scene, uttered by Cassius: 

“ Well Brutus, thou art noble; yet I see, 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed :” 
is a piece of malevolent satire essentially true. ‘“ Honourable” 
and “noble” are used ironically, as might be gathered later 
when Cassius says: “’tis meet That noble minds keep ever with 
their likes,” and prepares to ensure that Brutus shall have 
more of his own company. We remember that Antony in 
the same play refers to them all as “honourable men.” 
Cassius also boasts that “If I were Brutus now and he were 
Cassius He should not humour ms.” Indeed, Shakespeare 
never lets us forget that vanity and jealousy are striking 
features in the character of Brutus. “The Hamlet vein” in 
this case resolves itself into a mere idiosyncrasy of style, and 
we think that another of Mr. Harris’s portraits becomes air, 
into which they all melt. We deny absolutely that he has 
extracted from Shakespeare’s writings “the main features of 
his character and the chief incidents of his life”; his theory 
is totally unrelated to fact, and he brings in support of it no 
evidence which a competent historian could accept. His tone 
towards previous students of Shakespeare is objectionable : if 
he could not reverence them as his masters, he might have 
tolerated them as his precursors. The book resembles more 
those scandalous memoirs which have a certain vogue at the 
present time than a work of criticism; and we regret that it 
should have been heralded by Mr. Bradley’s distinguished 
eulogy. 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW.* 
As a general rule we do not much value critical monographs 
upon living authors. There is not only a want of perspective, 
but there is usually a reticence—the reticence of good 
manners, the oppression, as we might say, of contemporaneous- 
ness—to defrand the reader of the truth. But now and then, 
especially when the subject of the inquiry is by way of teaching 
or influencing, such inquiries may be necessary, and are likely 
to be helpful and profitable. The book before us would come 
within that class if it were the work of a plainer and less 
brilliant mind, for undoubtedly not only does Mr. Shaw’s 
philosophy need defining, but his wheel often wants skidding 
too; yet as it is, we cannot consider it so much a useful 
guide to “G. B.S.” as a enggestive and whimsical extension 
of the personality of “G.K.C.” Mr. Chesterton no doubt 
set out to analyse and codify with businesslike precision; 





nies 

but himself was too much for him. He ‘ries to hold the 
microscope in his left band, but often after laying it down for 
a moment takes up a mirror instead. For ourselves, we do not 
mind; we consider Mr. Chesterton an intellect as origina) 
and fearless as Mr. Shaw, and the exumination of Mr. Shaw 
has led him to a number of acute and ingenious reflections 
upon life which will be of interest even to those over whom the 
initials “ G. B.S.” exert little or mo spell. Indeed, hb 
Mr. Shaw is the subject of this beok, and Mr. Chesterton has 
done his best to keep to the point, we feel that a not very 
similar result would have been attained had he placed 
the title-page the name of one far less worthy of his steel, 

The case of Mr. Shaw is a remarkable one, not to be over. 
looked. He has a following ; he stands for certain negations and 
certain affirmations. Without any of the cosmic ruaillery, the 
delight in mischief, that makes the observer of Ferney human 
even when most destructive, he bas much of Voltaire’s cold 
logic and has set out to perform much the same task. That 
is to say, a large part of his work is directed to the discrediting 
of superstition. Voltaire, however, with all his steely reagon, 
was yetamanandfrail. Mr, Shaw glitters impeccable on the 
outskirts of every crowd; he is never of it. Perhaps the 
passages in which Mr. Chesterton remarks upon this aloofness 
from the world and detachment from the ordinary joys, 
troubles, und temptations of life are the best in the book :— 


“What then is the colour of this Irish socicty of which 
Bernard Shaw, with all his individual oddity, is yet an easential 
type? One generalisation, I think, may at least be made. 
Ireland has in it a quality which caused it (in the most ascetic 
age of Christianity) to be called the ‘ Land of Saints’; and which 
still might give it a claim to be called the Land of Virgins. An 
Irish Catholic priest once said to me, ‘There is in our people a fear 
of the passions which is older even than Christianity.’ Everyone 
who has read Shaw’s play Ireland will remember the thing 
in the horror of the Irish girl at being kissed in the public streets. 
But anyone who knows Shaw’s work will recognise it in Shaw 
himself. ..... However he may shout profanities or seek to 
shatter the shrines, there is always something about him which 
suggests that in a sw._.-r and more solid civilisation he would 
have been a great saint. Hs would have been a saint of a sternly 
ascetic, perhaps of a sternly negative type. But he has this strange 
note of the saint in him, that he is literally unworldly. Worldliness 
has no human magic for him ; he ie net bewitched by rank nor drawn 
on by conviviality atall. He could not understand the intellectual 
surrender of the snob, He is perhaps a defective character, but 
he is not a mixed one. All the virtues he has are heroic virtues. 
Shaw is like the Venus of Milo; all that there is of him is 
admirable. ...... But here comes the paradox of Shaw; the 
greatest of all his paradoxes and the one of which he is uncon- 
scious. These one or two plain truths which quite stupid people 
learn at the beginning are exactly the one or two truths which 
Bernard Shaw may not learn even at the end. He is a daring 
pilgrim who has set out from the grave to find the cradle. He 
started from points of view which no one else was clever enough to 
discover, and he is at last diseovering points of view which no one 
else was ever stupid enough to ignore. This absence of the 
red-hot truisms of boyhood, this sense that he is not rooted in the 
ancient sagacities of infancy, has, I think, a great deal to do with 
his position as a member of an alien minority in Ireland. He 
who has no real country ean have mo real home. The average 
autochthonous Irishman is close to patriotism because he is close to 
the earth; he is close to icity because he is close to 
the earth. In short, he is elose to the heavens because he is close 
to the earth. But we must not t any of these elemental and 
collective virtues in the man of the garrison. He cannot be 
expected to exhibit the virtues of a px ple, but only (as Ibsen 
would say) of an enemy of the people. Mr Shaw has no living 
traditions, no schoolboy tricks, no eollege customs, to link him 
with other men.. Nothing about him can be supposed to refer to 
a family feud or toa family joke. He does not drink toasts; he 
does not keep anniversaries ; musica) as he is I doubt if he would 
consent to sing. All this has something in it of a tree with its 
roots in the air. The best way to shorten winter is to prolong 
Christmas ; and the only way to enjoy the sun of April is to be an 
April Fool. When people asked Bernard Shaw to attend the 
Stratford tercentenary he wrote back with characteristic contempt: 
‘I do not keep my own birthday, and I cannot see why I should 
keep Shakespeare’s.’ I think that if Mr. Shaw had always 
kept his own birthday he would be better able to understand 
Shakespeare’s birthday—and Shakespeare’s poetry.” 

Just as Mr. Shaw is separated from Voltaire by this frigid 
self-control and ascetic front, so is he divided from another 
great mocker and political ironist by his total inability te 
understand poetry. Heine's emotional heart and miraculous 
sense of language are alike foreign to this latter-day iconoclast. 
Mr. Shaw, who knows so much, deliberately disregards the 
element of romance and wonder in the human mind; nor does 
one ever receive the impression as one reads him that he 
has the faintest sense of the beauty of words. The 


vocabulary to him is a weapon; no more. It is never @ 
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Shakespearean blank verse; and in a few hours he once re- 
grote a novel about a prize-fighter in that medium to prove 
it, Itis true that it was a tour de force, and a very amusing 
one; but one can only marvel at the bumps of a man who 
could mistake such facile decasyllabics for the real thing. 

The writer with whom Mr. Shaw has most points in common 
ig Nietzsche, of whom he is, if of any one, a disciple. Like 
Nietzsche, he would make every man think and act for himself, 
no matter what the consequences, so long as there was sincerity 
at the back of his actions. But Nietzsche had a wild vision 
—mad, if you will, but very wonderful—totally beyond 
Mr. Shaw's very mundane gaze Mr. Shawis far more 
superficial. A very trivial anomaly gives him too much 
pleasure. With unparalleled dexterity be reveals the 
subterfuges and mockeries of our poor society, calling the 
while upon his audiences to be more reasonsble and have done 
with compromise. And all the time compromise, whether 
we like it or not, is the life-blood of society. Without it asa 
butt Mr. Shaw would cease to be. Probably no dramatist 
living would make a poorer show than he with a play of 
barbaric characters and elemental passions. At least half his 
stage humour, perhaps more, is dependent upon the forms 
and ceremonies of civilisation. Remove them and he would 
be inoperative. Even as it is, his brilliant materialism can 
pall. In his description of You Never Can Tell Mr. Chesterton 
puts his finger on the cause. He writes :— 

“ And yet if anyone will read this blazing farce and then after 
it any of the romantic farces, such as Pickwick or even The Wrong 
Boz, 1 do not think he will be disposed to erase or even to modify 
what I said at the beginning about the ingrained grimness and 
even inhumanity of Shaw’s art. To take but one test: love, in an 
‘extravaganza,’ may be light love or love in idleness, but it should 
be hearty and happy love if it is to add to the general hilarity. 
Such are the Indicrous but lucky love affairs of the sportsman 
Winkle and the Maestro Jimson. In Gloria’s collapse before her 
bullying lover there is something at once cold and unclean ; it calls 
up all the modern supermen with their cruel and fishy eyes. Such 
farces should begin in a friendly air, in a tavern. There is some- 
thing very symbolic of Shaw in the fact that his farce begins in 


+, 99 


a dentist’s. 

But itis not part of our purpose to attempt in a brief review 
to define Mr. Shaw. Mr. Chesterton has taken a volume and 
has filled it with definitions, some of them, as those cited 
indicate, remarkably shrewd, and some rather too wilfully 
ingenious, and all ua little overweighted with empbasis in 
Mr. Chesterton's generous, abundant way. Positive words 
have little interest for him to-day, if ever they had. This 
intensifying of adjectives we do not greatly resent, even if 
others do; because they are a characteristic part of his 
mind. The ordinary critic or essayist shuts himself in 
his study and works in private until his conclusions are 
completed, and he then offers the result. But Mr. Chesterton 
does nothing of the kind. He flings open the doors and 
windows and calls us up to see his reasoning in the making ; 
we go along with him, we are in at the birth. It is not that 
he is intoxicated with the exuberance of his own verbosity: 
he is not verbose; he is intoxicated with the importance and 
novelty of his own discoveries. 

Such delight does not, however, make for the best propor- 
tions in critical monography; and we must confess to having 
found this work a little monotonous,—the monotony of 
brilliance, we admit, but monotony no less. The fault of 
Mr. Chesterton is that he is an oasis with no desert. He 
offers the dazzled eye no dull stretches of sand on which to rest. 
His procession of urgent sentences each saying something 
tiresone out, For our own part, we like him better when his 
essays (this, after all, is only a long essay) are briefer. To 
deal with one thing at a time is of course impossible to so 
ardent and tumultuous a mind, but for sheer reasons of space 
he must necessarily deal with fewer things in three pages 
than in three hundred. 





SECRET REMEDIES.* 
Tats book contains analyses of many of the “secret 
remedies” which one sees advertised in the daily papers, 
on hoardings, in leaflets, and elsewhere. Probably every 
child with the least faculty of observation could tell you what 
pills are “worth a guinea a box” and who makes pills for 
“pale people.” The analyses were made for the British 
Medical Association from samples apparently bought in the 
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ordinary way. Perhaps the words “ patent medicines " would 
describe the contents of the book just as well, even though, 
strictly interpreted, “patent” is the exact contrary of 
“secret.” In any ease the reader can be in no doubt as to 
the class of remedy which is here examined. After reading 
the book, we are glad to think that the gallant and trusting 
souls who leap so recklessly upon an unknown fate are 
generally not exposed to any worse effect than being left very 
much in the condition they were in before they succumbed to 
the blandishments of an advertisement. In some cases, of 
course, faith does the work which is attributed to the pill; 
in others an improvement in health, fortunately for the 
advertiser, coincides with the taking of the medicine. But 
the most interesting discovery of all, to our mind, is that the 
price of nearly all these secret remedies is out of all proportion 
to the cost of the drugs from which they are made. A large part 
of the difference is, no doubt, spent on advertisement and the 
cost of compounding the ingredients, but the profits must often 
be very handsome. “One of the reasons for the popularity of 
secret remedies,” says the preface, “is their secrecy.” The 
language is ambiguous. Could anything be less secret than a 
much-advertised medicine? But in the sense in which the 
principle is asserted there is of course a great deal of truth. 
Gullible people love mystery, and this accounts for the style of 
advertisement in which the reader is told that a herb of 
marvellous properties has been discovered in some remote 
part of America, and so forth. The ultimate explanation of 
the enormous sale of patent medicines, however, is that the 
superstition lingers that everything which appears in print is 
true. When one adds to this the great value of repetition, 
surely no further explanations are needed. ‘ What I tell you 
three times is true,” says the bellman in The Hunting of the 
Snark, and no uneducated person is quite proof against state- 
ments which spring out at him from nearly every newspaper 
he opens, and haunt him from the schoolroom to the grave. 
The analyses are grouped under headings according to the 
diseases which the medicines profess to cure, but some of the 
medicines profess to cure so many diseases that it has been 
impossible to classify them except under the heading of 
“Cure Alls.” 

As for the method of analysis, the preface says :— 

“An inquiry of the kind is, from the analytical point of view, 
tedious and often difficult ; for though the analytical chemist can 
easily and quickly identify the nature of inorganic salts in a 
mixture or powder, and estimate their amount, most vegetable 
drugs which exert any appreciable effect on the body owe their 
power to the presence of an alkaloid or glucoside. The active 
principle of opium, for instance, is morphine; that of cinchona 
bark, quinine; that of belladonna, atropine, and so on, and the 
chemist can recognise any alkaloids present in a mixture or pill. 
It is otherwise, however, with vegetable extracts and colouring 
matters, for which pharmaceutical science has not yet been able 
in all cases to supply easily applicable and conclusive tests, 
because for the most part they contain no active principle and are 
used in pharmacy for their agreeable odour or bitter taste, as 
vanilla or sorrel are used in cookery. Of the accuracy of the 
analytical data published there can be no question ; the investiga- 
tion has been carried out with great mre by a skilled analytical 
chemist, who has controlled his results in various ways, one being 
that in every doubtful case the formula obtained by analysis has 
been tested by making it up and comparing the appearance, taste, 
and physical properties of the imitative mixture with those of the 
secret preparation sold to the public.” 

Under the heading “Catarrh and Cold Cures” “ Keene's 
‘One Night’ Cold Cure” may be given as an example :— 

“This is supplied by a Company giving its address as New 
York and London. The price charged is ls. 1}d. a box, containing 
30 tablets. 

This is recommended in the cirenlar enclosed in the box in the 
following terms : 


Keene's One Night Cold Cure will break up any cold overnight ;.or money 
refunded! Infinenza cured in three days. Guarantee Label around every Box. 
If Keene's One Night Cold Cure fails to Care your Cokl your money will be 
cheerfully returned on presentation of Guarantee Label. 

Keene's One Night Cold Cure is in Tahtet form and contains nothing 
inine, Cuscara, Camphor, and other 


injurious, being chiefly composed of 
cal Authorities for Colds in the Head, 


Ingredients adopted by the Leading 
Throat and Lungs. 
The ‘ guarantee label’ is worded as follows : 
GUARANTER. 
If Keene's ‘ One-Night ’ Cold Oure fails to effectually break up any ordinary 
cold, return this Guarantee with box to your Chemist and he will refund price 


paid, 
. Caseara—Bromide—Quinine—I pecac— 
Camphor—Bryonia—tablets. 74d. per box. 

The Keene Co, 
Irving A. Keene, Treasurer. 
The tablets were coated with sugar, coloured with ferric oxide 
(so-called chocolate coating). After removal of the coating they 
had an average weight of 2:07 grains. Analysis showed that they 
contained no bromide, no quinine, except the minute trace occur- 
ring as an impurity in the cinchonine found, and no camphor in 
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sufficient quantity to be detected; there was no evidence of any 
extract or other preparation of cascara, and if any were present, 
the quantity did not exceed a small trace; the alkaloid found did 
not give the slightest indication of ipecacuanha alkaloid; extract 
of bryonia may have been present, as it has no distinctive 
characters serving for identification. The ingredients found were : 
Cinchonine sulphate ... neo ose «+» 021 grain (approx.) 
Acetanilide ... cab ove vee ove 032 4, ” 
Calcium carbonate... ove ove " 
Extractive and excipient... oes evo 
In one tablet. 

The extractive and excipient possessed no characters indicating 
the substance from which it was derived; it contained a small 
proportion of alkali in organic combination, equivalent to 1:2 per 
cent. of dried sodium carbonate in the tablet, and the mineral 
constituents usually present in vegetable extracts. The estimated 
cost of the ingredients for 30 tablets is }d.” 

From the “‘ Obesity Cures” we take the following :— 
“ Auuan’s AnTI-Fat. 

This substance is supplied by an American ‘Botanic Medicine 
Company’ from a London office, in bottles containing 6} fluid 
ounces, price 6s. 6d. 

On the wrapper appeared the words : 

Purely vegetable. Perfectly harmless. Always efficacious. 

We call special attention to the efficacy of our Anti-Fat in the cure of that 
distressing plaint—indigestion or dyspe It acts solely upon the food 
in the stomach, regulating and putting the liver and di ing organs in good 
working order, 

A circular was enclosed with the bottle, entitled, ‘How to get 
lean without starvation,’ from which the following extracts are 
taken : 

A very extensive observation has convinced us, since our first circular treatise 
was issued, that in the majority of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from 
two to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks before the patient will begin to 
notice much reduction of flesh, after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally 

m three to five pounds a week. In some cases the diminution in weight com- 
mences from the first two or three days’ use of it. 

= ym = Ty oe nee yo rested on no sure magte. 53 “s 

roug! e study of physiological chemistry, a specific has at length been 
pwr which, Soom: the name of the discoverer, has been called Allan's 
nti-Fat. 

Directions: Take two teaspoonfuls of the Anti-Fat in a wineglass full of water 
or sweet milk before each meal, 

A small slip was also enclosed headed ‘ Caution!!’ which stated : 

The color, as well as the flavor, of the Anti-Fat, varies somewhat with age 
and exposure to light, but neither in the least impairs its virtues. The 
temperature of the weather at the time of the manufacture of this remedy has 
also much to do with its clearness, or transparency, but does not affect its 
properties, 

Analysis showed the presence of alcohol, glycerine, potassium 
iodide, salicylic acid, and a vegetable extract which from its pro- 
perties and the analysis of the ash was evidently a purified 
extract of Fucus vesiculosus. The proportion of the latter drug 
represented could not, of course, be determined with certainty for 
the reasons already given, but the amounts of the other ingredients 
were ascertained by analysis, and the formula was approximately 
as follows : 

Potassium iodide .., ee ooo eee +. O3 grain. 
Salicylic acid... om ove ove oe oo 39 
Glycerine... ua an ine ove .. 40 minims, 

Fluid extract of Fucus vesiculosus . 70 ~- 

Water ... ‘eu pen ‘ans me wee To 1 fluid ounce, 

The estimated cost of the ingredients (6} fluid ounces) is 3d.” 





’ 


From the most interesting chapter of all—‘‘ Cure Alls "—we 
take the following :— 

“ Beecuam’s Pixs. 

A box of these pills, advertised to be worth a guinea, is sold for 
1s. 1}d., and the prime cost of the ingredients of the 56 pills it 
contains is about half a farthing. 

In acircular wrapped round the box it is stated that ‘these 
renowned pills are composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs,’ and 
eure Constipation, Headache, Dizziness or Swimming in the Head, 
Wind, Pain, and Spasms at the Stomach, Pains in the Back, 
Restlessness, Insomnia, Indigestion, Want of Appetite, Fullness 
after Meals, Vomitings, Sickness of the Stomach, Bilious or Liver 
Complaints, Sick Headaches, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Low- 
ness of Spirits, and all Nervous Affections, Scurvy and Scorbutic 
Affections, Pimples and Blotches on the Skin, Bad Legs, Ulcers, 
Wounds, &e. 

The pills had an average. weight of 1} grains, and analysis 
showed them to consist of aloes, ginger, and soap; no other 
medicinal ingredient was found. The quantities were approxi- 
mately as follows :— 

Aloes ov ove 
Powdered ginger .. 
Powdered soap oe as at ove 
Tn one pill.” 
“Moruer Seigen’s Curative Syrup. 

The price of a bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup containing 3 fluid 
ounces is 2s. 6d, 

Although this was described on the wrapper as ‘ for dyspepsia’ 
so many disorders were stated to be due to this cause, and 
amenable to treatment with this preparation, that it may fairly 
be included in this chapter. On the other side of the wrapper it 
was called ‘A cure for impurities of the blood,’ and ‘A cure for 
dyspepsia and liver complaints.’ In a circular enclosed with the 
bottle it was stated : 

The symptoms mentioned above are the smoke of the fire of indigestion—a 
fire that will eat out your very vitals and sap your strength and vitality. For 
it can’t be too often repeated that indigestion is the root of a great deal of evil; 
the origin of a great many disorders which no man quite understands how he 
came by. And why this is can easily be explained. Disease is poison; its 
symptoms are the manifestation of the poison. Indigestion creates many 
dangerous poisons, and is therefore the cause of many diseases, 

So let us get rid of the smoke by putting out the fire, and purify our blood 





seeemensnie dl 

d system with Mother Seigel’ , whi . 

make us — and ae en away the poisons ana 
er Seigel’ i i trated, purely 

hovier a qpeciiie ose on ftp va hag my and — compound, 

Analysis showed the presence of free hydrochloric acid. which ; 
not usually classified as a vegetable compound, inabens =P 
sicum, a bitter substance agreemg in its properties with aloes a 
sugar (partly as invert sugar) ; the colouring and flavouring sub. 
stances also present indicated that the sugar had been added 
in the form of treacle. Quantitative determination of these 
ingredients capable of it, and estimation cf the others by com 
parison with known mixtures, indicated the following formula. j 

Dilute hydrochloric acid (B.P.) 10 parts by measure 
Tincture of capsicum... vee 1 

Aloes ... ove coe ove 
Treacle am . one =e one ate oo ,, 

Water to one ase ee ene on eee 100 parts by measure, 

The estimated cost of the ingredients for 3 fluid ounces is one. 

third of a penny.” 
In the case of some quack medicines extraordinary ingenuity 
is shown in issuing “bonds,” which nominally entitle the 
purchaser to the return of his money if he is dissatisfied ; but 
an examination of the verbiage forces one to the conclusion 
that the advertisers are troubled with very few claims from 
bond-holders. 

Sufferers from incurable diseases naturally catch at any 
straw, and the remedies for cancer, for instance, are numerous. 
We have said that our general impression is that not much 
harm is done by the majority of quack medicines, even 
though the patients would have done better to keep their 
money; but it is impossible properly to denounce the cruelty 
of making money out of exploiting the desperate hopes of 
those who are suffering from incurable diseases. Here ig the 
description of one remedy for cancer :— 

“Tt is a colourless liquid, containing a trace of sediment; the 

odour is that of alcohol, though very slightly vinous. Fractional 
distillation showed the presence of about 40 per cent. of alcohol ; 
on complete evaporation, a trace (0-02 per cent.) of dry residue 
was left. This residue was free from any alkaloid, and its 
behaviour with reagents gave no indication of any other active 
principle; it agreed in character with the ‘extractive’ found in 
spirit that has been kept in a wine-cask. After removing the 
alcohol, the liquid was perfectly tasteless. This ‘remedy’ is thus 
very simple in nature, consisting merely of diluted and slightly 
impure alcohol.” 
The British Medical Association has done what was well 
worth doing, and has done it in exactly the right way. Seeret 
Remedies is most instructive, and we would add that it is 
extremely amusing when it is not painful. 


2 parts, 





THE WORK AND PLAY OF A GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTOR.* 
Mr. PREsTON-THOMAS gives us in these pages a pleasant 
glimpse behind the scenes of the bureaucracy. “I have 
sometimes wondered,” he writes (p. 363), “ at the extraordinary 
tolerance which people show to the system of inspection which 
surrounds them from the cradle to the grave.” For himself, 
however, he gratefully admits that, “though I have belonged 
to an unpopular race, I have found people not merely tolerant 
but most friendly.” Mr. Preston-Thomas’s particular duty 
was the inspection of Poor Law administration. The temper 
in which this lively volume is written will explain the 
secret of the inspector's success. A light hand and a sense of 
humour have carried him through many difficult situations, 
and enabled him to keep his inspected subjects amenable to 
discipline. His lot has been cast in pleasant rural places. 
On two occasions he tells us that he was offered promotion to 
London, but as his motive for refusal he quotes from, we 
believe, an unpublished volume of Bureancrat’s Scrip “the old 
jingle” :— 
“ Si qua sede sedes, et sit tibi commoda sedes, 
Ista sede sede, nec ab ist’ sede recede.” 

We fear that, of late years especially, the lot of the Metropoli- 
tan inspectors has not been an easy one. The rural Guardian 
may occasionally be stupid and obstinate, but a Socialist 
urban Board of Guardians “running a-muck” with the 
applause of the compounding ratepayer is a much more 
dangerous runaway to stop. 

An agreeable and interesting feature in Mr. Preston- 
Thomas's reminiscences is that they are set down at the 
suggestion of his chief, the President of the Board, Mr. 
John Burns. The happy relations which obtain between Mr. 
Burns and the staff of his Department are characteristic of 





* The Work and Play of a Government Inspector. By Herbert Preston 
Thomas, C.B. With a Preface by the Right Hon, John Burns, London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. [10s. 6d. net.) 
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the best traditions of English public life. The unfortunate 
officials who were charged with the unpopular task of exposing 
the frauds and maladministration at Poplar and West Ham 
realised, with gratitude, that Mr. Burns was a man with whom 
it was safe to go tiger-hunting. His conduct was attacked by 
the groundlings of his party, who declared that his firmness 
was losing them votes. It is creditable to the candour and tact 
of Mr. Burns and his permanent staff (of which Mr. Preston- 
Thomas was a distinguished member) that they have presented 
a united front against the wild proposals of the Socialist 
wing. In the weighty preface which Mr. Burns has written for 
this volume he warns us against the danger of hasty legislation. 
He points out what is too frequently forgotten,—namely, 
that, notwithstanding the great outcry recently made against 
the Poor Law, and though no one will argue that our progress 
in dispauperisation has been as rapid as could be wished, 
there has still been a continuous improvement since 1819 
(the first year for which statistics are available) right up to 
the present time. 

Here we must leave the serious aspects, and turn to the 
lighter vein of Mr. Preston-Thomas’s story. He began his 
public service in the Privy Council Office just as Charles 
Greville of the Memoirs was retiring, and he has anecdotes to 
tell us of Helps and Palmerston, and later of the Local 
Government chiefs, Sir John Lambert and Sir Hugh Owen. 
The duties of a clerk in the Privy Council, mysterious to 
most of us, were happily light, and our author had leisure 
for literary and other pastimes. 

He wrote to the Morning Post a letter on a Barmaid Show, 
so beautiful and moving that he was invited to contribute 
leading articles, and continued to do so ever after. He con- 
tributed to a volume called Cricketers in Council which is now 
marked “ very scarce” in booksellers’ catalogues. He wrote 
an article on the marriage of a Royal Princess to a British 
subject without hurling insults at our German cousins, a 
remarkable feat in journalism hardly attainable at the present 
day, which at the time obtained the approval of an august 
personage. All this, with many anecdotes of theatres and 
mountaineering, is to be found in Mr. Preston-Thomas’s pages 
The ending, as is fitting, is idyllic. We get our last glimpse 
ef the inspector laying down the burden of authority and 
retreating into the pleasant country of Devon, where as a 
Justice of the Peace he hopes, in his own phrase, “to minister 
justice indifferently ” among his rural neighbours. He will 
be followed in his well-earned retirement by the good wishes 
of his many inspected friends and of all the readers of this 
book. 





ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA.* 
ELIzABETH STUART, daughter of James I., sister of Charles I., 
wife of Frederic, Elector Palatine and King of Bohemia, 
mother of Prince Rupert and of Sophia, Electress of Hanover; 
grandmother of George I., and thus the direct ancestress of 
Edward VII., is one of the most interesting figures of that 
romantic time, the earlier half of the seventeenth century. 
This new edition of Mrs. Everett Green’s Life of Elizabeth, 
“the Winter Queen,” “the Queen of Hearts,” “th’ Eclipse 
and glory of her kind,” is to be heartily welcomed for more 
reasons than one. It is a result, of course, of the present 
craze for writing and reading biographies of the less-known 
personages of history. This craze has its drawbacks, as well 
as its very real merits and advantages. The drawbacks are 
in the direction of shallowness and irresponsible, incorrect 
work; the advantages are the rousing of curiosity and 
interest and the easy attainment of knowledge,—wide, if not 
always trustworthy. The chief advantage of all, perhaps, is 
that the demand for historical biography brings such books 
as this to life again. 

If a little lengthy and old-fashioned in style, Mrs. Everett 
Green’s Lives of the Princesses of England were very 
readable, and were models of conscientious work. In them, 
and especially in this Life of Elizabeth of Bohemia, we had 
the result of an enormous amount of time and trouble spent 
in consulting original authorities—English, French, and 
German—a good deal more pains being taken, we will venture 
to guess, than by nine out of ten of the writers of such books 
nowadays. And the consequence is that, as Dr. Ward 


_* Elizabeth, Flectress Palatine and Queen of Bohemia, By Mary Anne Everett 
Green. Revised by her Niece, 8. C. Lomas. With a Prefatory Note by A. W. 


assures us, Mrs. Everett Green’s volume has “remained 
the standard biography of the Queen of Bohemia to the 
present day.” 

It was no wonder, then, that searchers for good historiead 
works should have decided to reprint this Life in a separate 
volume, especially as it could be presented to the public with 
all the improvement and retonching made advisable by the 
advance in exaet knowledge since it was written. Mra. 
Lomas’s introduction and her general revision of the whole 
book, including the many notes and references, show that she, 
as well as her aunt, knows what an historical biography should 
be. Dr. Ward is fully justified in saying that Mrs. Lomas 
“has a perfectly clear and just conception of what the editor 
of a standard historical work ought to do—and to leave 
undone.” 

There is no need for any formal introdugtion of Elizabeth 
Stuart to English readers; and yet we suspeet that to many 
she is very little more than a najine. The admiréd and pitied 
of Europe, the praise of poets, the object of chivafrous 
devotion worthy of an earlier age: sone of us would be 
puzzled to give offhand the why and the wherefore of all 
this, or the details of a life which knew the heights of great- 
ness and the depths of misfortune. Elizabeth had all the 
charm and sweetness, the gay impetuosity, and even the 
frivolity, of the Stuarts, with an heroic temper, a strength of 
courageous endurance, a religious faith, and a moral greatness 
rare in them, as in most of the world. Her story was one of 
change and chance, hope, triumph, and disappointment, She 
was beautiful, and we can well believe it, even after ber 
brilliant youth had faded, though Pepys describes her in her 
latter days as “a very debonaire but a plain lady.” The 
good Pepys was hardly of those quick to see the heauty of the 
soul. 

Among the portraits at Combe Abbey, where Elizabeth spent 
much time in her young days, and which became the honte of 
her faithful friend Lord Craven, there is one by Honthorst 
which has already been reproduced for Mr. Hodgkin's 
excellent short study of the Queen. We wish it had heen 
possible to give it or some other as a frontispiece to Mrs. 
Everett Green’s book. 





CEYLON.* 
Mr. PARKER expresses in his preface a modest doubt whether 
his book will be attractive to the general public. Much of it, 
no doubt, deals with archaeology of a somewhat technical 
character. There is a section in Part IIT. on the “ Archaeo- 
logical Value of Bricks in Ceylon” which will interest 
only a small circle of readers. But there is much, on the 
other hand, that will make a wider appeal. It should be 
noted that though Mr. Parker gives to his volume the title of 
Ancient Ceylon, he has, in fact, much to tell us about the 
Ceylon of to-day. He gives, for instance, a description of 
the Vaeddhas, who represent, allowing for a considerable 
modification by immigrant races, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the island. And a very interesting, we may say attractive, 
description it is. Their mental development is in some 
respects very imperfect. They have no division of time 
The notion of hours we should not expect—even the highly 
civilised Greeks and Romans had a cumbrows system 
which made the hour vary day by day in length—but if is 
strange that they should have no notion of months or yéars 
It has even been doubted whether they are acquainted with 
numbers, and it is true that in the Vaeddha language there 
are no equivalents for them. But they all can count in 
Sinhalese, at least all the village Vaeddhas. Of the forest 
tribes it is not so easy to speak. Mr. Parker tells a story 
which involves counting; it is worth repeating for itself. A 
husband, having quarrelled with his wife, took some rice tow 
neighbour and asked the woman to make him five cakes 
When he came next day he was presented with this account: 
for pounding and grinding, ten cakes; for cocoanut and oil, 
ten cakes; for firewood and trouble generally, ten; the rice 
made twenty-five; so five are owing. “A pretty cake 
eating!” he remarked. The women, it will be seen, assert 
themselves; a man expects to share anything that may 
be given with his wife, and looks askance at an indivisible 
gift; he scorns a rupee, but is pleased with its equivalent 
in copper. The standard in morals and conduct generally is 





Ward, Litt.D, London: Methuen and Co. [10s. 6d. net.) 








* Avcient Ceylon. By H. Parker. London; Luzac and Co. [25s.} 
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distinctly high. They have an elaborate system of belief 
in higher powers, good or evil. Now and then we see 
what may be a trace of the feeling which made the ancient 
Arcadians flog the statue of Pan, and the modern Sicilian 
drag his patron saint in the mud. All this is set forth at 
length, and is a valuable contribution to the science of 
comparative religion. There is another notable chapter on 
games. Many of these are practised ; a common type is that 
of the seven leopards and the tiger. The tiger captures the 
leopards by leaping over them; the leopards hem in the tiger. 
Many of us have played something like it. Mr. Parker was 
for many years connected with the Irrigation Department, 
and has much to say about ancient works of this kind; a few 
recent figures would have been welcome. 





8ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL.* 

Mr. McDonnet does well to discuss the question: Did 
John Colet found a new school or refound an old one? But 
it is not a question of much importance. It is enough to 
know that the history of the school as we see it now, in the 
front rank of English schools, practically dates from him. 
He gave it a new endowment, new statutes, and a new 
governing body. Keeping this in mind, we may call it old 
or new as we please. A more important question is: For 
whom was it founded? There can be no doubt that some 
foundations have been diverted from their original purpose. 
The Collegers of Eton are not “pauperes et indigentes,” 
and Westminster puts on its foundation lads with a 
patrimony of more than ten pounds; but St. Paul's 
seems to have been intended for the well-to-do. There was 
one “poor scholar” to sweep out the school, and every new- 
comer had to pay him fourpence. Schooling was free, but the 
scholar had to be provided with books by his friends, and he 
had to pay for his wax candles, no trifling matter, as they cost 
a shilling a pound. At Merchant Taylors’ they were provided 
by the Company. Lily, the first ‘ High Master” of St. Paul's, 
stands out as the most famous of all who have occupied the 
Chair of office. He stood, by general consent, at the head of 
the English scholars of his day. Among his successors only 
one name is conspicuous, that of Richard Mulcaster. This 
does not imply, however, that many did not fill their place 
worthily; the man who managed successfully what Mr. 
McDonnell rightly calls the “ Renaissance of the School” 
when it migrated from the City to Hammersmith deserves 
moreemphatic praise. George Thicknesse also, who is dis- 
tinguished as the “Second Founder,” ought not to be for- 
zotten. It was he who rescued St. Paul’s from the decay 
which in the first half of the eighteenth century attacked it, 
as it attacked other homes of learning and religion, In 1748 
when the High Master Charles was dismissed there were but 
fifty-one scholars out of the hundred and fifty-three provided 
by the statutes. St. Paul’s was not alone in its troubles. In 
1740 Eton numbered only a hundred and seventy, and in 1751 
the commoners at Winchester were reduced to eight. Possibly 
the Mercers’ Company were partly responsible, for in 1746 
they owed the school more than £30,000. Everything was set 
right when George Thicknesse entered on office. In his very 
first year all the vacant places were filled up. He ruled for 
twenty-one years, and admitted in all nearly a thousand boys. 
Of the industry and care with which Mr. McDonnell has done 
his work it is impossible to speak too highly. 





NOVELS. 
THE VALLEY OF THE PRINCES.t+ 
Mr. PickTHALL returns in his new volume to the scene of 
his first and most striking novel. Although the name of the 
seaport at which the action mostly takes place is never 
mentioned, it is tolerably clear that it must be in one of the 
Syrian vilayets of the Turkish Empire,—possibly Jaffa. Mr. 
Pickthall has no desire to assist the untravelled reader, and 
if he alludes to Jerusalem or Damascus, it is as Esh-Sham or 
El-Kuds. This is highly characteristic of his method, 
according to which European standards are rigorously 
banished and life is seen through the eyes of the Turk or 
Arab. This conscientious effort to see ourselves “as ithers 





°A | of St. Paul’s School. By Michael F. J. McDonnell. London: 
Chapman aud Hall. [12s. 6d. net.] 

+ The Valley of the Princes. By Marmaduke Pickthall. London: John 
Murray. (#s.4 


see us” does not minister to our national complacency and 
the British tourists and missionaries who figure in the 
pages of The Valley of the Princes are, with few exceptions 
a most unattractive and narrow-minded set. In appearance 
they recall the old-fashioned French caricatures: jn manners 
and intellect they are at best third-rate. Those, however 
who may be prepared by this depreciation of their fellow. 
countrymen for a corresponding exaltation of the virtues 
of the foreigner, and especially of the Oriental, will be 
disappointed by Mr. Pickthall’s book. Though he resolutely 
sets himself the task of looking at Englishmen through 
Oriental glasses, he is not by any means disposed to succum) 
to that wantonness of candour which manifests itself in ye. 
cordiiig an invariable verdict against his own country. If he 
denationalises his standpoint, it is not to glorify the alien, but 
merely to secure an unfamiliar and entertaining outlook. He 
is no hero-worshipper, and his detachment would be uncanny 
if it were not relieved by an unfailing sense of the ludicrous 
aspects of the human drama. He must clearly be acquitted 
of any intent to edify his readers; and if his story has any 
moral, itis that in the contact of East and West it is the 
East which is the readier to sacrifice its ideals for selfish 
reasons. 

The spot at which this contact takes place in the story 
before us is, as we have said, a seaport in Syria, nominally 
under Turkish rule, but owing such prosperity as it possesses 
to the patronage of the great tourist agencies and the 
presence of various missionaries and priests,—Protestant 
and Orthodox. There is, as we have already hinted, no 
hero, but the central figure is Iskender, the only son of his 
mother, a widow employed as laundress by the Protestant 
mission. Iskender, like her, is a convert, and employed in 
a menial capacity at the mission. But being dismissed for 
misbehaviour, he gravitates towards the Orthodox community, 
ruled by a robust priest called Mitri, of whose daughter 
Iskender is enamoured. A young English tourist stopping at 
the hotel chances to meet Iskender, who renders him service 
as a guide, and at the instigation of his uncle Abdullah, a 
professional dragoman, Iskender attaches himself to his patron 
with leechlike pertinacity. The Emir, as he calls him, is rich, 
amiable, and adventurous. But there are other formidable 
and unscrupulous competitors for his favour, and the 
narrative resolves itself into the record of Iskender’s efforts 
to keep off his rivals and exploit the Emir mainly for his 
own profit and advancement. Foremost amongst these com- 
petitors is a young dragoman named Elias, a picturesque and 
scatterbrained rogue, with a boastful tongue and a faculty 
for romancing which would have made his fortune on the 
“yellow” Press. To hold his own against Elias, Iskender is 
driven to adopt his methods, and thus conceives the plan of 
inducing his patron to set out on a hunt for imaginary 
treasure. Elias gets wind of the scheme, and, to Iskender's 
dismay, endorses his story and proffers his services. Iskender, 
however, manages to effect a start in the absence of his rival, 
and the comedy reaches a climax in the opening stages of this 
ridiculous expedition into the desert led by the wholly incom- 
petent Iskender. But the comedy nearly turns to tragedy, 
for the Emir falls sick, Iskender confesses his impostare, 
and to crown all the search-party are captured by an Arab 
Sbeykh. 

Though Mr. Pickthall practises the artistic virtue of self- 
effacement to a remarkable degree, he does not revel in the 
abasement of his characters, and there are no unmitigated 
villains in all this strange motley crew of swaggering drago- 
mans, hotel touts, and parasitic converts. Iskender is far 
more of a fool than a knave, and his relations to his master 
are animated quite as much by devotion aa covetousness. 
Lastly, though the human interest predominates, the narra- 
tive is enlivened by some admirable descriptions of the Syrian 
landscape. Altogether, this is a book removed from the 
common alike by theme and treatment. 





Masterman and Son. By W.J. Dawson. (Hodder and Stough‘on. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Dawson in his new novel preaches what is, in effect, 
the doctrine of works, for he holds that the power of completing 
what may be called material labour excuses a multitude of sins. 
The most interesting figure in the book is the father of the hero, 
“ Archibold” Masterman—Mr. Dawson’s orthography is all his 
own—who is a jerry-builder of an extremely unscrupulous kind. 
Owing to the man’s strength and power of pushing through his 





usiness, the figure of the father is far more interesting than that 
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es 
of the eon Arthur, who so strongly disapproves of his father’s 
methods of business that he sets out to make a living for himself. 
He can think of no better scheme for doing this than to escape 
to the city of New York and there look round indefinitely for 
a job. Needless to say, he does not find one, and he is only 
rescued from what practically means starvation by the charity 
of @ speculator, whose methods are not really very much 
more scrupulous than those of the father whose business he 
has abandoned. This, however, does not appear to trouble him, 
and he accepts the speculator’s kindness without a qualm. 
Arthur Masterman’s mother also plays a considerable part in 
the story. Her attitude will be perplexing to some people. 
Barly in life she finds out the crookedness of her husband's 
ideals and methods, and naturally she wishes to educate her 
son to more noble aims. Her idea of doing this is simply 
to look on at the boy’s pregress in life while hoping and 
praying that all will be well. She feels it her duty to become a 
mere shadow in the house and to let things develop for themselves. 
This will seem to some people a curious way of influencing the 
education of a son, but in Mr. Dawsoa’s book at any rate it is 
entirely successful. The novel is well written and interesting 
because the men and women described in it are real living 
personages whose ideas, although the reader may not agree with 
them, are well defined and intelligible. 


BeapaBLe Novets.—The Oath of Allegiance, and other Stories. 
By Elizabeth Stewart. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—Eleven short 
stories which will please, in various degrees and various ways. 
“His Soul to Keep” is perhaps the most characteristic of the 
author.——Woodhays. By Ernest F. Pierce. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 6s.)—A pretty story of gardening and love. John Gale 
jets his house with delightful gardens, and stops on as gardener, 
undetected. How about his accent ?———The Submarine Girl. By 
Edgar Turner. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—A tale brimful of 
wonders. King Hal of Heronsea. By W. Willmott Dixon. 
(Chatto and Windus. 63s.)—“ King Hal” takes our fancy at once, 
and we do not lose our liking for him. 











GIFT-BOOKS. 


—_—————— 

The Children’s Hour. Nine volumes. (Houghton, Mifflin, and 

Co.)—The title of this series is taken, of course, from Longfellow’s 
poem :— 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, when the night is beginning to lower, 
—, a pause in the day's occupation which is known as the ‘Children's 
our. 


And in these nine volumes we have the means of filling it up with 
something that will please entertainer and entertained. We have 
never seen anything so complete. It is positively encyclopaedic. 
Nothing that can appeal to the normal child is wanting, and, 
indeed, the youngster that can appreciate it all ought to go very 
far. Meanwhile there is excellent food for every wholesome 
appetite. In the first volume, “Folk Stories and Fables,” we 
have first our old friends “Tom Thumb” and “Jack the Giant- 
Killer” and their compeers, under the title of “ Everybody’s 
Favourites,” and then less generally known personages of various 
nationality. Vol. IT. gives us “Myths from Many Lands,” Greece and 
Rome, Scandinavia and Japan, Hawthorne being the chief of those 
laid under contribution. Then follow in separate volumes “ Stories 
from the Classics,” Homer, Herodotus, Livy, &c.; “Legendary 
Heroes,” such as Beowulf and King Arthur; “Stories from Seven 
Old Favourites,”—* The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” “Don Quixote,” “The Arabian Nights,” 
“The Travels of Baron Munchausen,” and Shakespeare; “Old- 
Fashioned Stories and Poems,” among them “The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” “Eyes and No Eyes,” with extracts from “Sandford 
and Merton,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” &c.; “Adventures and 
Achievements,” drawn from Joaquin Miller, Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Victor Hugo, Olive T. Miller, and a score of others; “Poems and 
Rhymes,” a quite admirable “ Children’s Anthology,” and “ Modern 
Stories,” where we find among other names those of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Horace E. Scudder, T. B. Aldrich, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and Rudyard Kipling. Clearly there is provision for a good many 
happy hours here. 


Heidi. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 6s. net.)—Johanna Spyri, the 
author of this story, is certainly not known in this country as well 
as she should be. We do net remember to have seen any of her 
work before, though we are told that her stories in general, and 
Heidi in partioular, have been for many years favourite books in 
America as well as Germany. (Her literary activity covered the 


period 1884-1891.) Itis certainly a pleasant change to get away from 
the story of adventure, a kind of literature of which we have had 
at least a sufficiency for the last two months, to this delightful 
picture of Nature and life 


Heidi is a child who at the age of 








five is thrust upon the care of a somewhat misanthropic grand- 
father, who lives alone on a Swiss hillside. How she wins him 
over, how she achieves a similar success when she is taken to be 
the companion of an invalid girl in Frankfort, how she comes back 
to her mountain home, being wherever she shows herself a 
wonderful power for good, is admirably told. There is no plot; 
we might almost say there are no incidents. But life in summer 
and winter on a Swiss Alp is admirably pictured. And the 
characters in this simple seene—Peter the goat-boy, the goats 
themselves, the blind grandmother, and all the persons of tho 
little drama—are delightful. 


The Book of British Ships. By Frank H. Mason. (Ii. Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Mr. Mason makes a beginning 
with the Viking ships, which, he says,“ may be regarded as pro- 
viding a foundation for the British Navy,” but he does not deal in 
detail with the remoter past. Space is not awailable, since he 
has to crowd so much into a single volume. If the ship of war 
has the largest share, yet the merchantman of every degree, from 
the Indiaman down to the oil-tanker, is sufficiently dealt with. 
Nor is the fishing industry neglected. The chapters from 15 
onward are full of information which will be mostly new to 
readers. The volume is excellently illustrated. 

In Brave Sons of the Empire (R.T.8S., 2s.) wo have a number 
of stories which cannot be told too often. These are the stories 
of men renowned in war and peace, who have done great things in 
building up the Empire. Among them we find the names of 
C. G. Gordon, the group of men who brought about the end of 
slavery, Speke, Stanley, and Sir Herbert Edwardes. 


A few tales of the historical class remain to be noticed. First 
among these must be placed In the Van of the Vikings, by N. F. 
Outram (R.T.S., 2s. 6d.), one of the “ Boy’s Own Series.” This ia 
substantially history, for it gives us, with some additions, which 
the author is careful to note, the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason.—— 
Mistress Nanciebell, by Elsie Jeannette Oxenham (same publishers, 
5s.), carries us back to the days of Charles II. and the war with 
the Dutch, a somewhat discreditable episode in our history, of 
which it is well to give young people some true notion. We doubt 
not that the author has studied her history, but she should not 
have introduced “tennis on the lawn” in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. The King’s Tiege, by H. A. Hinkson 
(Blackie and Son, 2s.), is a “Story of the Days of Charles the 
First,” told by one of the Hyde family, perhaps in too modern a 
style, but made sufficiently interesting ——Harry Escombe, by 
Harry Collingwood (same publishors, 3s. 6d.), is an ingenious 
combination of the old and the new. The herois making a survey 
for a railway in Peru, and comes into contact with the party which 
looks for the restoration of the Incas. John Bargreave’s Gold, 
By Captain F. 8S, Brereton. (Blackie and Son. 6s.)—The scene 
is laid in the Caribbean Sea, and the story has for its theme the in- 
exhaustible subject of a hunt for treasure, through perils by land, 
river, and sea, amidst poisoned arrows and other agreeables. 


Evan Grayle’s Daughters, by Isabel Stuart Robson (8. W. Part- 
ridge and Co., 2s, 6d.), is a tale in which various threads of interest 
are woven together. Evan Grayle has spent his labour and sub- 
stance, as it seems, in vain on philanthropic enterprises. Here we 
see how the harvest comes in, his children “bringing back the 
sheaves.”-——Molly Brown, a Girl in a Thousand. By Mrs. G. S. 
Reaney. (R.T.S. 2s.)—Molly Brown, it must be understood, is 
really Pauline Roscom, who has been robbed by a rascally guardian 
of her property, and who faces the situation courageously by going 
to work under this alias as a factory girl. Here her education and 
training tell; ina short time she is promoted to be forewoman, 
and brings a most admirable influence to bear on the employées. 
All this is very well told by Mrs. Reaney, as, indeed, we should 
expect from previous experience of her work, Possibly there is 
too much love-making. Surely the junior partner in the factory 
need not have been made to swell the triumph of Pauline, alias 
Molly. Profit and Loss, by Agnes Giberne (R.T.S., 1s. 6d.), is a 
tale of modern life well told, as we should expect from the author's 
name.——The Quest of the White Merle, by Lilian Gask (George G. 
Harrap and Co., 3s. 6d. net), is a pretty, fanciful tale of animal life 
in which beasts and birds “ confabulate.” 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 

Facts of Radical Misgovernment and the Home Rule Question 
Down to Date. (Irish Unionist Alliance, 109 Grafton Street, 
Dublin.)—This is a very seasonable publication. It is a col- 
lection of facts, extracts from speeches, pamphlets, &c., 
on the Home-rule question, a question which will be before the 
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electorate in the approaching struggle. Irish leaders have two 
voices, one meant for English, the other for Irish ears. Perhaps 
we might say there is a third, for the tones used on the other 
side of the Atlantic have a stridency about them which is not 
often to be heard on this. But the real meaning of the utterances 
is clear. “If a man is a Nationalist,” says one of the organs of 
the party, “he must ipso facto be a Disloyalist.” That is plain 
speaking, and every English elector ought to realise what it 
means. 


The Revision of the Prayer-book. By the Rev. H. C. Beeching. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 1s.)—Canon Beeching publishes here 
two sermons preached by him in Westminster Abbey during his 
October residence. He urges in them a moderate plea for 
revision, a question which has come to the front in consequence of 
the Letters of Business addressed to Convocation. What does 
Canon Beeching recommend? (1) A permissive use of the 
Eucharistic vestments. (2) Some changes in the Lectionary. 
(3) The permission to omit un-Christian expressions when they 
occur in the Psalms. (4) A relaxation of the rubric about the 
Athanasian Creed. These are matters with which we cannot now 
deal in detail; it must suffice to say that Canon Beeching writes 
about them in a very temperate and, to our thinking, persuasive 
way. It must not be forgotten that the most vehement opponents 
of revision are to be fonnd in a party which takes the greatest 
liberty in practically “revising.” 

The Cornhill Magazine. Jubilee Number. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 1s.)—The January number of the Cornhill appears in a new 
white and yellow cover to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
first publication. But the celebration is not merely external, for 
it contains several delightfal articles specially written by dis- 
tinguished authors to commemorate the occasion. Mr. E. T. Cook 
has provided an amusing general sketch of the magazine’s career, 
while special accounts of the editorships of Thackeray, Leslie 
Stephen, and James Payn have been written by Lady Ritchie, 
Mr. W. E. Norris, and Mr. Stanley Weyman. We begin to 
realise that their task was not always a pleasant one when 
we read that the pressure of public opinion forced Thackeray 
to stop printing Ruskin’s “Unto This Last,” and forced 
Stephen to refuse a novel of Mr. Thomas Hardy. There 
cannot be many men who, while possessing the highest 
literary powers themselves, would consent to hold a position 
which involved such an unpleasant duty as this. But Thackeray 
and Stephen did it on these occasions with scarcely a complaint. 
The Cornhill was fortunate, too, in having the assistance at the 
critical moment of Thackeray’s resignation of Mr. Greenwood (of 
whose death we learn with regret at the moment of our going 
to press) whose services are perhaps hardly enough recog- 
nised in this jubilee number. No special article, however, was 
required to commemorate Mr. George Smith, for his name must 
appear as the greatest support of the whole magazine,and of every 
editor inturn. The many brilliant essays and poems which the 
present number contains, in addition to these extra pages, give 
every promise of another fifty years scarcely less brilliant than 
those which have passed. 


By Augustus Ralli. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Ralli introduces his subject by giving us an account 
of the circumstances which have brought about the sanctity of 
Mecca, and of the incidents of the pilgrimages. The list of 
intruders, as we may call them in distinction from pilgrims, 
begins with Ludovico Bartema, who made his way to Mecca in 


at Mecca. (W. Heinemann. 


Christians 


1503. Some of the details of this story are not a little curious. 
Vincent le Blanc, who followed about sixty years later, is a 
dubious personage. In 1607 Johann Wild, who had been sold as 
a slave by the Hungarians, went with his master to both Mecca 
and Medina. The case of Joseph Peter (1680) was much the same. 
Early in the nineteenth century we come to the famous name of 
Burckhardt. To his narrative there has been rightly allotted the 
largest amount of space. “To this day he remains the Gibbon of 
Hejaz and the holy cities.” Richard Burton is the most con- 
spicuous name among those that succeed. The whole is a very 
interesting episode of Eastern travel, and we are thankful to 
Mr. Ralli for having put it in so convenient a form. 


From Ship’s-boy to Skipper. By H. G. Moffat. (Alex. Gardner, 
Paisley. 3s. 6d.)—“ With variations,” Mr. Moffat adds to his 
description of his career. He did not, indeed, go straight on from 
the beginning. He worked in a printing office before he embarked, 
and he left the sea for atime to dig gold. Still, he has seen much 
of life afloat, and his experiences may be read with pleasure. It 
would be interesting to read the book after one of Mr. Bullen’s 
tales of the sea. Nothing could show us better how an artist 
works up his materials. 





Curiosities of the Sky. By Garrett P. Servigs. (Harper 
Brothers. 6s, net.)—Mr. Serviss, representing, as he ie 
latest development of astronomical knowledge, disposes of te 
favourite notions, while he gives us other things to consider. _ 
fine conception of a centre to the whole universe—at pa time 
supposed to be the star Alcyone—cannot be entertai 
longer. What we know of the movements of the stars does _ 
bear it out. Some of the facts relating to this subject are aan 
startling. There is a star (known as 1830 Groombridge) which ; 
moving at the rate of two or three hundred miles per e0cond,—e 
cannot determine the speed because we do not know the distance 
Sooner or later it must come into collision with some other ; 
perhaps with our sun. Sirius is moving that way, though ae 
much slower rate, at, say, ten miles a second (at this rate it would 
traverse the distance between us and the sun in a little Over 
three months). This is only one of the topies with which Mr. 
Serviss deals. There is the kindred subject of “ Conflagrationg in 
the Heavens,” such as that of Tau Coronae about forty 
ago, and the Nova Persei seen in 1901. We hear about the moon. 
about meteors and meteorites, and, of course, about Mars, ite 
canals and its possible inhabitants. Mr. Serviss has kept well up 
to date in the matter of astronomical discovery, and he states hig 
judgments about astronomical questions in a lucid way. He has 
given us a good book on a subject of inexhaustible interest, 

From Cradle to School. By the late Mrs. Ada Ballin. (A. 
Constable and Co. 1s. net.)—The subject of this book js 
sufficiently indicated by its title. It supplies the mother with 
directions for the management of a child from birth onwards ti] 
education becomes the main interest of life. Nurture, physical 
training, and the early cultivation of the moral and mental 
faculties are successively dealt with. 


We have received two further volumes in the series of 
“Masters of Literature” (G. Bell and Sons, 3s. 6d. per vol.) 
The plan is to make a selection of representative passages, and to 
preface these with a biographical and critical introduction. The 
two volumes are Thomas Carlyle, with Introduction by A. W. 
Evans, and Daniel Defoe, by John Masefield. The idea is an 
excellent one, and is being well worked out. 


A third volume in a really great undertaking, In English Homes, 
has been received from the publishers (Country Life). The priee 
is £2 2s. net. The volume is equal to its predecessors ; more we 
need not say. There is no country which can match England for 
the varied beauty and dignity of its great houses. Wealth, the 
national taste for rural as opposed to city life, and the long periods 
of political repose have worked together to bring about the result. 
When we see it forcibly set forth in this way, scenes of grandeur 
and beauty adequately presented in these highly artistic repro- 
ductions, we cannot fail to be deeply impressed.——With this we 
may mention Warley Garden in Spring and Summer, by Miss 
Willmott (Bernard Quaritch, 21s. net). 


Some anthologies may be mentioned together :—The Dublin 
Book of Irish Verse, 1728-1909. Edited by John Cooke. (Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co., Dublin. 7s. 6d. net.)—There are five hundred 
and twenty-six poems collected in this volume, together with 
twelve without author or date. It is to be noted that very few 
belong to the eighteenth century. In fact, there are but three 
which come strictly within that limit, and these are by Oliver 
Goldsmith. Goldsmith is followed by George Ogle, E. P. Curran, 
R. B. Sheridan, W. Drennan, and others who were born in the 
century. But of these Thomds Moore, Aubrey de Vere, and 
Wolfe, not to mention less famous names, really belong to the 
nineteenth. Ireland has certainly become much more articulate 
since the Union. About nineteen-twentieths of the collection 
belong to this period. It seems to have been very well done. But 
could nct room have been found for a specimen by Mrs. Tighe, 
whose “Cupid and Psyche” was once famous ?——The Ozford 
Garland: an Anthology of Prose and Verse, Chosen by Oona H. 
Ball (Sidgwick and Jackson, 2s. 6d.), describes itself. A very 
pretty book in every way, which all lovers of Oxford should have. 

Yet a third appears under the title of Daily Readings in Prose 
and Verse, Selected by E. Chesney (John Long, 3s. 6d. net). 


New Epitions:—The Incarnation of the Son of God. By C. 
Gore, D.D. (Bishop of Birmingham). (John Murray. 2s. 6d.)— 
The Bampton Lectures for 1890.—No Refuge but in Truth. By 
An Enlarged Edition. (T. Fisher Unwin.)}— 
By the Very Rev. J. 5. Howson, 


Goldwin Smith. 
Scenes from the Life of St. Paul. 
D.D. With 8 Coloured Illustrations by Harold Copping. (R.TS. 
3s. 6d.) Memorials of His Time. By Henry Cockburn. Edited 
by his Grandson, Harry Cockburn. With Portraits in Colour 
after Raeburn and others. (T. N. Foulis. 6s. net.) Tales of 
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Irish Life and Character. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Pictures in 
Colour by G. Erskine Nicol, R.S.A. (Same publisher. 5s. net.) 
__—-Sketches of English Life and Character. By Mary Mitford. 
With : Mlustrations in Colour by Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A. 
(Same publisher. 5s. net.) Mungo Park’s Travels, in “ Herbert 
Strang’s Library ” (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 6d. 
and in the same series, Robinson Crusoe ; Tales from Shake- 
speare, bY Charles and Mary Lamb ; and Tales from Hans Andersen 
(6d. net each). Robinson Crusoe. (Blackie and Son. 7s. 6d. net.) 
__A very handsome edition, with twenty-four spirited illustrations 
after designs by Noel Pocock.——The Young Franc-Tireurs. By 
g. A. Henty. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d.) 





net) ; 











ALMANACS AND CaLENDARS.—The British Almanac (Cassell and 
Co. 1s.) appears for the eighty-third time, with various changes 
which will increase its usefulness and interest. There is, for 
instance, additional information about the Coluuies, their tariffs, 
chief industries, and openings for emigrants. There are notices 
also of foreign countries, and the information about Government 
offices has been expanded. The Churchman’s Remembrancer 
(S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.) is, as we have found by practical use for some 
years, a most conveniently ordered volume. It furnishes a 
calendar, the usual information, ecclesiastical and secular, and a 
diary (two pages for the week). An arrangement for blotting all 
entries made in this diary saves time and trouble. From the 
same publishers we have The Churchman’s Almanac (in pocket- 
hook shape, 2s.; in volume form, 6d.; and in paper covers, 2d.) ; 
and The Churchman’s Pocket Book (1s. 6d.) The Minister’s 
Pocket Diary and Clerical Vade-Mecum (Hodder and Stoughton, 
2s, net) contains a calendar, diary, and ample space for parochial 
engagements, accounts, entries of baptisms, Xc., lists of persons 
attending classes, &c. With these may be mentioned The 
Clergyman’s Ready Reference Diary, Edited by the Rev. Theodore 
Johnson (G. Allen and Sons, 3s. 6d.), with ample information to 
meet any contingency. Messrs. De La Rue and Co. send us the 
Onoto Diary, in two forms, differing in price (2s. 6d. and 1s.), and, 
proportionately, in appearance and convenience, but both are 
serviceable. From Messrs. Hills we have received a large 
assortment of calendars suited for various tastes. Among these are 
From Friend to Friend; For Book-Lover and Friend; The Kebdle 
Calendar, with a selection of quotations made by P. 8. Mackarness ; 
The Garden Lovers ; The Shakespeare, &c. (1s.each). In all these 
there is an attractive combination of art and letters. From the 
same publishers we have received a number of “ For the Empire” 
Christmas Cards, all pleasing in their degree, and priced from 
6d. to 1d. 























Messrs. Hudson and Kearns send us an assortment of their Date 
Indicating Pads, varying in size and price. Nos. 6 and 7 have a 
depth of eleven inches with a length of eighteen and twenty- 
two inches respectively, and cost 2s. and 4s. No. 8a is larger in 
both respects at 7s., and the “Banker's Edition” at 8s. has 
additional conveniences. These are meant to lie open on the 
table. The Diary at 4s. has a book form. 








(*,* Errarom.—In the notice of the book, The Gateway to 
Romance, in our issue of December 4th (p. 921), the name of the 
author is wrongly given as “ Miss Emily Underwood.” It should 
have been “ Miss Emily Underdown.”] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——>———_ 


Adami (J. G.) and Nicholls (A. G.), Principles of Pathology, Vol. ITI., 
(H. Prowde) net 300 


re sosnivetate . 
Ainsworth (P. C.), The Pilgrim Church, and other Sermons (R. Culley) net 36 
Anderson (T.), Songs to Dorian, I6mo...........................005 ... (Long) net 36 
Bishop (E. 8.), Lectures on Surgical Nursing, l2mo............... (Simpkin) net 26 
Blake (S.), The Blue Highway, 8v0 ...................000. 7“ (Low) 6,0 


Bramwell (J. M.), Hypnotism and Treatment by Suggestion ...(Cassell) net 50 
Caffin (C. H.), A Child’s Guide to Pictures, cr 8vo ..................(3. Paul) net 5/0 
Cancellor (Mrs.), The True Story of Jane, 4to .........(Curtis & Davison) net 3/6 
Case (H. W.), On Sea and Land, on Creek and River, 8vo (Morgan & Scott) 5/0 
Christie (Mrs. A. H.), Embroidery, 4to..... even (J. Pearsall) net 50 
Frewen (A. L.), A History of Brickwall in Sussex, Svo (G. Allen) net 76 
Fullerton (W. Y.)and Wilson (C. E.), New China......(Morgan & Scott) net 5/0 
Gerrard (T. G.), The Wayfarer’s Vision, cr 8vo ............ (Burns & Oates) net 50 
Hamel (F.), The Dauphines of France, 8V0.................... (8. Paul) net 16,0 
Hollis (H. P.), Chats about Astronomy, cr &vo...............(T. W. Laurie) net 3/6 
Ingrouille(P. C.), Our Sacrifice of Praiseaud Thanksgiving, 8vo (Thynne) net 3,0 
James (M. R.), Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the College Library of 





Magdalene College, Cambridge, roy 8vo ............ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Macewen (H. A.), Food Inspection, 8V0 ........0....ccccsseeeeeessseees (Blackie) net 5,0 
Me and My Dad and Others, by One of Them, lémo ............(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Moore (M. K.), Nutshells, cr Svo ... ndncaiiatieienabigieniednidateien _—- net 26 
Niedieck (P.), Cruises in the Bering Sea, 8vo .. ..(B. Ward) net 21,0 
Peckham (8S. F.), Solid Bitumens, roy 8vo .. (Spon) net 21/0 
Prideaux (S. T.), Aquatint Engraving, vo... Duekworth) net 150 
Reid (A.), The Regality of Kirriemuir, 8vo ... (J. Grant) net 6/6 
Sharrock J. A.), South Indian Missions, er 8vo .....................(&P.G@.) met 26 
Sheepshanks (R.), Hector and Achilles, cr Svo............(W. Blackwood) net 5,0 
8 (J.), Two Periods of Disillusion, er Svo ..................(MaeLehose) net 2/6 

ker (F. S.), The Stripling Thames, er 8vo ............(F. 5. Thacker) net 8/¢ 
Thompson (F.), Saint Ignatius Loyola, 8vo .............. (Burns & Oates) net 10/6 
Tryon (G, C.), Tariff Reform cr 8V0...........sececcseseseeee: (National Review) net 2/6 








Turner (W. A.) and Stewart (T. G.), Text Book of Nervous Diseases, 8vo 


(Churehill) net BO 
Watson (J. R.), The Case for Tariff Reform, 8vo ..................(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Webster (R. W.), Diagnostic Methods, 8vo ......... -«»..(Rebmana) met 

Wilmer (D.), Early English Glass, er 8vo .........................4L. U, GUD net “te 
Young (J. M. 8.), The uctive Coast: Poems, 8vo ... (J. Ouseley) net 5/0 


LIBERTY’S XMAS GIFTS 
ON VIEW IN 

THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS 

WHERE VISITORS CAN ALWAYS 

WANDER AND INSPECT AT LEISURE 


A Priced Catalogue with over 1000 Dlustrations Post-Free 
LIBERTY & CO, Ltd,, Regent St. London, & Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 








ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GOC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.-—-Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Poliey holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 


and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT Ls. General » 


“ Admirably fitted for town use.” 
— STANDARD. 


45h.p. NOISELESS 


NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


Some distingui owners :— 
QUEEN OF SIAM 


The EARL of DERBY Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH 
F.-M. EARL ROBERTS The Viscountess CHURCHILL 


THREE YEARS’ 
5 GUARANTEE 


Models: 10 h.p. to go h.p. 
Prices : £225 to £1,500. 





S, F. EDGE (1907) Ltd. 14 New Barlington Street, London, W. 


. who has Sons and Da ters to educate 
EVERY MAN should read “THE iG GENERATION,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
_48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C._ 


ROYAL 








THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Ltd. MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
FIRE, LIFE, Head :1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
ACCIDENT, Offiees | 28 Lombard St, LONDON. 
BURGLARY, 





ee — | TOTAL FUNDS * 2 £14,929, 972. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 


Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’'S, 67 Hartow 
Garpgs, Lospox, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
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LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THe ORIGINAL & GENUINE WOROGESTERSHIRE. 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
———— 
Ovrsrpre Pace (when available), Pocrress Guivras. 
-~_ - pF] : ny thay = egies £4 
Balt Page (Colamn) 6 °| Half Narrow Co ase) 220 
Quarter-Page (Haift- Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
ComMPANIEs. 
£16 16 0| Inside Page ............... £4 14 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half- width), 5s.; end ls. 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad columa, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” Lis. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. ' 
Terms: net, 


Terms of Subscription. 


PaYaBLe IN ADVANCE, 
Yearly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom £1 

Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
Satin, Cote, Ns TR acesepccecniicevamp overs 





Half. 


Yearly. Quarterly. 





MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH ‘FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the ae TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


{IERRE, VALAIS, SUISSE.—TO LET, a large VILLA 
is well situated, and suitable for a school or boarding. house. The climate 
of Sierre is renowned. Winter season s ities. Skating, lugeing, ski-ing, 
&c.—For particulars apply to M. ZUFFEREY, Sierre. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE _OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMEU A MYNWY. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE 3 INVITES APPLICATIONS for the vee 
of ASSISTANT ——_ in — — and bagi eee 

Farther particulars may obtained undersigned, to whom plica- 
taons with Seotimonials (+ (which need not be printed) must be sent on or before 


nN Ja: 4th, 1910. 
Te J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar, 
University College, Cardiff, 14th December, 1909, 


eae BOAKD OF GLASGOW. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL | OF GLASGOW. 
ASSISTANT PRENCH MASTER WANTED. Salary according to qualifica- 


ti -_ and experience. 
lication forms may be obtained from the un whom all 


anes mike aord Decemnben,” 1900, Canvassing de Ft 
will disqaality., omces, 129 Bath Streot, Glaagow 
CS {ITY OF LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The services of an ASSISTANT- MASTER for LATIN and HISTORY are 
REQUIRED for the Leeds Cockburn High School. Commencing mlary £130, 


rising to £190. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned. 
JAMES GRAHAM, Secretary for Education. 
Education Offices, Leeds. 


(yaa OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, 
A. NHAM. 


WANTED, Hall to teach Mathematics, 
Need! end and residence.—Apply to 
PRINCIPA degree, age, ions. 


ryxO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
3 have VACANCIES in their Commercial 

pene Hy gg py 7; tke ‘cal G Ge 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, birelenkar? ond . 














THE LAW soOvcTIETYy, 


The COUNCIL offers for AWARD, 
in JULY NEXT, 
FIVE STUDENTSHIPS, of the annual value of £40 
tenable on condition of pursuing, under proper supervisi. 
Courses of Legal Studies dies approved by the Council, 7 


For copies of the Regulations, apply | to 
THE Law SOCIETY, 104 Chancery Lane, Wwe. 


IREBEBOK OCOLLEG?T 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY ite RA GE, 


Untrensity of Lanien line Orllags possties Sema ot 

niversity o —_ 

Examinations of the University im rtp, Selene » Science, eseemt apt yl the 

recognised Teachers niversit: oratories under 

and there are facilities for Research. ot are well appointed, 
_Full all partioulacs on application to the SECRETARY. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs. 


{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING PO ULEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. 

EXANDER, Lt B.G.8. 
ALEXANDER. wi th Lecturers and 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. system 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gym 
Pagel’ » Mygune, Sostong, and Bick Nursing. Gold and Silver 

successful students. Sch Colleges 

on mplied with qualified teachers. —_ 

LTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Pagadian Tria, 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Lene. 8 Ny 

ercises and pew Games. Finishi hing Lessons can also 
rm ig ti rmit 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. beg M.P., = and Rev. eit ba 
Farther particulars a —— RY 
WEDISH SYST 


G's 
HE BEDFORD 1 PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Col to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of ing extends over 2 years, and includes Education 
and Medical G on the Swedish System, a, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH BOAD, WEST KENSINGTON. + by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. “LAWRENCE. 


“ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ey Splendid Buildings. Gy i te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing ; tiful climate ; great advant for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher fo for Physical Training ; Spec ; Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—Fer ‘Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ees HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limite: Limited, 




















HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton Col! Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern La nguages Tripos). 
BOARDING HO » No. 26 Hagle _— (next door to the School). House- 

Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DA 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained a the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 

A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, yoo 
-ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESH. —Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on n the outskirts of bem 7 three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from tick Shox ead-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
Snot 





Levee a .—For t Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Lisca: ated 


I ANSDOWNE HOUSE. LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss — Claasical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pre for advanced Seneenations aa for the Universities if 
required thy situation. Tennis, hockey, & 


s* ANDREWS UN TVERSITY Dit DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN, 

r Prospectus, apply to the he SECRETARY, L- L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
st. Andrews w.B sai . 
SKB LL FIELD, RIPON. 














Head-Miatress, Miss FP. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms ps repared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two ll ps awa annually. 


(. UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the oe of Gentlemen. 

New premises, specially built for a School, eee © Large Playing-tields 

and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swi 


INEHURST, CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENED in SEPTE 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C. he bo fall information from either of above at Pinelurst. 














S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
= Head Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2st. 
py teerseee, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22xp To DECEMBER 20ru. =i 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE a det Sate OF WOMEN, 9 a a Street, 
reer ig we. genes 3 0 years, Tel.: 4858 Central. -Educated, 


rokatA ienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRA INING a 
Speciality” IS ~iNFOk TION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply 8 














NGINEBRING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 


Works for Gentleman’s Son under teen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 





time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


CEDOOR S Live —FRUIT & FLOWER FARM. NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Th eoretical. 
Sold Modelties B. H- 8. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 


YSTEM, Frenchman. epee Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: 
LILY HUG JONES, MARY PERRS S, F.R.H.S, See Prospectus, 
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TRAN ccognised by the Board of Ed by the Oxford t year fags (Adah ae ey in BP Fe es 
agneres legacy. mivige Syndicates and by 7 ‘ Betorenoes to Speci at. and Parente, APR to Mise BULLOCK 
Principal - Mine Ch I. DODD, M.A. a SSE, Sears Sagan 5.0. 
fee the mention, Sanghester Univeostivs, Di _ 
Jens are or ot ior * plome, BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
of from, £40 60.20 eyes to Siaieats WS 0 Sages en Bay. RADLEY wale COURT, a nor MITOHELDEAN, GLOS. 
AND 
t HE CAMBRIDGE a AIRING COLLEGE FOR | © Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLO ENGINEERING, LAND 
ACHERS. AGEN , &c. General School Ednucatio SPECIAL CARE .- 
8 WOOD. ay Ganden), Litt.D, (Dublin); Girton | VOTED to BACKWARD a Individual Probie a. 512jeem 
perigee re Sc | a at ot fe ea Maa sr er mama 
; é 
A resdestial Colleg College inladee ; aati ir the Ce training "feachor Cer pupil tor wo! entirely by pap: tree 
ihicate ( wey hm |, &m or Diplom: Lond urveying, lling, carpentering, work, . 
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cbtained on application to the PRINCIP 
‘T. MARY'S GOLLEGE Pa PADDINGTON. 
—Miss H. L. POWELL 

a age Tenn School, Leeds, and Principal of 





S 


Princi 
(late Head-Mistress « SS 


(1) as COLLEGE Zotar hd ce | ad 
Comision and London Teachers’ and the Certifica 
ott the Froebel Union. 





5 ae 











(2) SEOONDARY. DAY SCHOOL and 
FEES: a to £6 y egy Reeete 10s. a term. 
indergarten, . to } A 96. a term. 

Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a 
Il particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
(\UEEN’S COLLEGE. Harter Srreet, Lonpon, 
meet my re EE. 
tor—The 
Principal The Rev. 
Warden—Miss C. (Lond. 
SEPARATE COURSES of 2S ae in an can be attended. 
LENT TERM for COLLEGE begins cn a fe ARY 12th; for SCHOOL 
(Head-Mistress, Miss TEALE, Lad Hall, Oxford) JANUARY 13th. 
_ Particulars of both and | BOARD! NG-HOUSE from the SECRETARY. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 
TR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's ters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For Mastrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters s of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education on modern lines. Every « care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For iculars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, MA. 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Tborough. 
| erm SCHOOL for GIRLS, ages from 6 to 
14 years. Individual educational care, home comforts, resident trained 
—-. The house stands nearly 700 ft. above sea level, has light and a7 rooms, 


a large garden.—For Prospectus and references address e 
HOOKER and Miss ROGER, “ Hookstead,” Crowborough, Sussex. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 

Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 

extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Temnis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 

WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. -A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
____ Home comforts combined with ‘the Hig Highest Edacational Advantages. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’s, SUR- 
BITON HILL Princi Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The EASTER TE M will REGIN on JANUARY Wth, 1910. 


ROADWATER HALL WORTHING 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild "climate. Large grounds. § 
arrangements for Pupils from abroed.—Principals, The Misses TRITT w 


ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY, ay by the Principals of Victoria 
Saphenen ts tieien Mieesesets Michoun ate given Training of the Daughters of 
Instruction ; other Subjects can be arranged for. —Sescpecten, SECRET. ° 


HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE —= SPINAL ins “te [Sau —* for special treatment, 























in beautiful couatry home. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—Full to oon ‘Mise BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockf#eld, Wadhurst, Sussex. 





OME EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, limited 


to six, by Scottish Minister -A.Edin.) and his wife (B.A.Lond.), 
both Experienced Teachers. Careful indivi training. P tion for 
Aer playing- 


Public Schools, Bracing climate. Modern house in country, 
field. Highest references. Terms moderate.— - Y ty full informa- 
— , ae Rev. T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs. LA ~ Laurencekirk, 

Scot! " 


OME IN SCHOOL.—INCLUSIVE FEES.—A Lady 
witha very high connection and great experience, educating 12 Pupils, 
having removed into a larger property three-quarter hour from town, and 
desiring slightly to increase the number, would accept TWO E PUPILS at much 
Jess | than usual fees.—“* MATER,” c/o Robert Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, E.C, 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the yt should 
one who cured himself after sufferi ears. 
TREATMENT AND REMINISCE ces. 7 OPK 








read a k b 
= STAMMERING, irs 








STAMMERER,” post-free.— B. BEASLEY, Dept B. Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Dessay, _ N.W. 
w!iTAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, discoverer 


of the mental treatment for Stammering, RECEIVES BOYS and 
ADULTS. Mr. Grierson, who is the son of a Government Official, is a 


Chemistry, &. 
Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.So., F.R.G.S., F.C 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 





Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY ion teat 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 





RYvAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. C G. OSBORN, MLA. 
Por further parti: particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 








(jHRIs S?t’Ss COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE. 
Heap-Maerer »— 
a _W. _. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 





TL 2tcHwo ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
4 aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thoroazh systematic 

= pressure. Boys taught to think and 
obeerve, and use their 


Outdoor lessons whenever possible. a ot eare of delicate 5 wg 
4.PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Classical and Modern 


. Medical, “in pay een careers. 
annually in March. Velubls 


separate Lower School. 
eee to Universitine fine and” tals.—Apply, The BURSAR, 
COLLEGE. 


leaving Scho 
Epsom Collage. 
4 ASTBOURNE 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at iy A School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classce. Physieal Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Corps. New buildings, racqnets and fives courts, Pe eee —" Exhibi 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHTPS T 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£35-£10) 
on JUNE 15th to th, for Classics, and Modern 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
out extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 8. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 
HOUSE (8-12).—For illustrated prospectus apply to D. E. NORTON, MLA., 
Head-Master. 

( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 


tion to a limited number of boys, —~ a= s giving individaal 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes all boys have stadies, 


and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR Y DEPARTMES T. There are 
numerous Entrance Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 

E 


LANDOVERY COLLEG 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. = 
AY PLACE, MALVEKN WELLS. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE. 


For Illustrated Prospectus, apply apply to the HEADMASTER. 
ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, ne. Se Scientific, and Medica! L: 
Junior School, quite house, teaching. and Bife.; ss life ; wccesful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—A 


NHERKBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne Sehool, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ioulon. apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Hherborne. 
‘GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH .— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000aeres for Home or Cotoni Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. ‘Open air life for delicate — 


education from 7 yrs. upwards, 
hands. 









































FOREIGN. 

IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, ny 2 piaetes at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. — oe Army, Ci 1 Service, University Examinatians. 
Pupils placed wi Sh faanilive, if desived. Holiday pupils received. — 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. . 
})ARIS—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
._ RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Music, and Art with 

first-class Professors. Practical Cocheny and Dressmaking. Only 
7... Beautiful house with a large, garden in Auteuil, the healthiest pert 
near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
a Blanche, Paria. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ial facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Shetching, Art 
Classes, German. Seg for every form of —- enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) an . 











perfectly self-cured stam merer.— Addresses, ‘Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New 
Cavendish Street, London, W. 





of 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICE. Dieppe. 
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RENOH UmBSONS. —PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
t home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
ugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 
SOULOGHE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 


improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial real officially delivered. Fees thous 23 eas 


; diplomas 
a annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— 
‘nite for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master, 


IEBRICH-WIESBADEN, RHEINGAU COLLEGE.— 
Wilhelm}. en F oupes Taelick. S: hay 
ration Pal all Comm: l Affairs, Sst-dass sentite 
in a short time.—Apply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM. 
ERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
ea Me BOARDERS. Sigg opportunity colloquial German and 
French. banks of Mosel. Cppornainee Rag 2 and L enstl 
Write —— OBEELEARER. Niessen Remp 


TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME. —High- 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
OBILITY and a ag in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Resident Governesses. Whole- erm Boarders, 
aes ox re. Miss O’MOORE, at above address. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
12th Edition. 1,176 Red cloth, post-free, 28, 6d. 


+ 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN 
Odor the mnt GOWER STREET, LONDON, w.c. TEACHERS, 
nder management of a mmittee appointed ‘by the Teachers’ 
College of Head-Mistresses’ Association, Associa, ie 
MTL y wants a oot lished fe a a sl: 
e i for the f i 
find work THOUT bk yee aed cos. "All hy 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be 
Registrar CE M. FOUNTAry. 


—Miss 
es 


Teachers to 
fore been 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy eve 

<n Leo! oat dent phewicin a Every kind of Bath, Mama, 
ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also 


Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathroo accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and ethendante. m by 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


Iss BISHOP’ s 8. SPRING TOURS— 

January 28th, THE RIVIERAS, one month; March 23rd, ITALY 

(Easter in Rome), one month; April 22nd, THE ITALIAN LAKES, — 
weeks; June Ist, HOLLAND, two weeks. Inclusive fees. References exch 
- Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London 





: “This work has now for many years occupied a fo 
position amongst books of its kind.” 
oa maw vy ‘‘ A useful compilation that has fought its way to the front as 


oe. in their choice of schools. 
a OURNAL OF OF BDUCATIO 10. “This annual is so well known that all we 
once J et > is this is 74 twelfth year of its publication, an and that it 
Fy i in balk till it now extends to over 1,100 pages. 
ORK SHIR “ Contains all the features which in the past have 


established it as a safe guide to schools.” 
SCOTSMAN: _—— work is too well known to need either description or 


mmendatio 
eS arp ADV BBTISER : “Easily maintains the place it has won as an 

STAMFORD i MERCURY : “ In its unique circulation, as in other respects, it 
maintains its foremost ition amongst ks of its kind.” 

ee ae WALES DAILY NEWS: “ Maintains its foremost position among 
books o! ts kind.” 

GUAR DIAN : “ An important and useful publication.” 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ An extremely useful reference book.”’ 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS: “ Ever since its first publication it has been 
looked upon as the standard of its subject.” 

The DY: * With ‘ Paton's List’ increasing bulk keeps time with increasing 


PROM BAY GAZETTE: “It is a most useful publication, particularly for 
st away from scholastic centres.” 
LIVERPOOL COURIER: ‘‘ Parents who are puzzled where to educate their 
children would do well to consult ‘ Paton’s List. 
WESTMINSTER wen cm “Parents who consult the book should see at 
gee the kind of school they are in search of. 
ESTERN "MORNING NEWS: “The parent who cannot find a school to 
ee of either sex, in these profusely illustrated pages must be 


hard to 
MBERDREN JOURNAL: “The 12th edition vis fully up to the high standard 
of the work and the reputation it has acquired. 
J. and J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Shea atta ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 


in ENGLAND or 
Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be om to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 
lease state the age of Ram the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’'S oh OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s. ; t-froe, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. i POTON "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


____Iondon, E.C. Telephone : 5053 Central. 


QCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
} Lag ony sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
ees, &c.) to 
Measrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys = a oeed at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personal! 
162 OXFO Ds STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. _ 


D U c ATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. ° 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the eduvlien of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 


at home or —A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager. R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Cravendtreet, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by ie Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
=. recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY co., ‘Lta., Messrs. 
Poger (Cantab.) and Browys (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, w. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


qgomeeis & for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

















uses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE Me CHARGE, Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 

Ww. istablished ‘euntaaeto AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Establis Pa a 
INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 


RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, Xc., 
ASSOCLATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address; “ Triform, London.’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 











£ 7s.—_SKI-ING, SKATIN G. _TOBOGGAN ING TOURS, 
includi Second-clase Return and accommodation HOTEL 
AUBEPINE, BALLAIGUES, also Hotele st at MONTANA, VILLARS, §T. 
BEATENBERG, Vareae, LENZERHEIDE, A&c. —SECRETARY, 5 
Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


o12 2s.—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 
ALGIERS, PALERMO, February 15th. 
£26 5s.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March 3rd. 
SECRETARY, 5 End leigh Gardens, London, N.W 


INTER CAMP IN MOROCOO 


Under expert ee ~ with unrivalled facilities for Game Shooting, Wild 
ar Hunting, and other Sport. 
A ROMANTIC HOLIDAY IN SUNSET LAND. 


For Details of JANUARY Party “apply Mr. F. KYLE, 17 Surrey Street, 


Strand, W.C 
} -IBBY LINE.—WINTER TRIPS. 
These Fast Twin-Screw Steamers Sail Fortnightly from LIVERPOOL 
and a) pew ES for 
EGYPT, CEYLON, AND BURMAH, 
The Best of <r and Comfort with Moderate Return Fares, 
First-Class Passengers only carried. 
Apply to BIBBY BROS. & CO., 26 Chapel Street, Liverpool; and 10 and 11 
Mincing Lane, London. 


r\ENERIFE, »| “ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. NO 
| COLD WINDS. GRAND HOTEL QUISISANA, 40ft. 
CANARY high. Extensive grounds. Every modern luxury. Passage 
ISLANDS. 44 days. Passages booked, rooms reserved, and all informa- 

tion free from C. an ARY AGENCY (8. Hl 11 Adam St., Strand, W.C. GeorasdGies. 

















ETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


° A R 
*‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS FOR POOR 
BOYS OF GOOD CHARACTER. 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received. 


President: THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 4 St. Helen's Place, 
London, E.C, 
80 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy ; 6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 
The Society is a National one, receiving Boys from all parts of the Kingdom. 
Full particulars sent post free. 
THE NATIONAL ve FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE 
HILDREN (Incor. 1904.) 
London Pa 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Bankers: The London and Westminster Bank, Ltd., 214 High Holborn, W.C. 
. . H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
Joint Secretaries { HeNnY G. COPELAND. 


MO LOVERS OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 
We plead for 200 NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS of 10s. 64. or 2s. 
for the work of t 
HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS, Farsincuam axp Sway er, 
Will you help us in this grand work of 
TRAINING THE NATION'S JTURE MANHOOD? 
Epxunp S. Haysury, Esq., Treasurer. 
J. Drx Lewrs, Esq., J.P., Chairman. 
Percy Ropgats, Secretary. 
Offees: 100 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 


23,000 STILL NEEDED by the ADDITIONAL 
CURATES SOCIETY in special gifts to make Se supplementary 
£6,000 which has to be completed BEFORE CHRISTMAS in order to avoid a 
REDUCTION of grants. It is very important that the clergy now serving 
among the people of onr poorest parishes should not be made to feel discouraged 


by the reduction of their pay. 
Those who wish to help i in meeting this need are asked to send their gifts to 
CANON PETIT, 14 Great Smith goo Westminster 
Postal “oe and cheques should be crossed ‘Coutts and Co., “for account 
of A.f 


oo DONT FORGET the 8,505 Orphan and Destitute Children in 
D R. BARNARDO'S HOMES this Christmastide. 
£240 NEEDED eve 


day for Food alone. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED to pay 
the “‘ Food Bill.” Mark Gifts for Food alone. ss 
*,* Cheques and Money Orders payable to “ Dr. o's Homes,” cr 
same way, and remitted to the Hon. Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A. 


LL.B., 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E, 


Chairman and Treasurer: 





Kent. 
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INLESS KILLING OF ANIMALS. 


. 
appeal to Stiperintendents of Public Staughter-Houses throngh- 
Apeornest ¢ to kill cattle—oxen, sh: —< io food p painless), 
oot ioe Mol for kill lease, ve inflieka great pain and 





, for — “a with po great pain 


cerns i battoirs of Germany ry are slaughtered with Pistol. 
=. is instantaneous. The animal drops to ground without pain, cry, or 
= The subsequent bleeding out occurs faultlessly, and quality of meat 
. ‘das that obtained with older methods. 
is a5 food iculars will be found in Scientific American ggg Decem- 
wath 198. Please also see Spectator, pe ry 1909, 
veil lovers of Dumb Animals in amorety part of the foul tae cael to 
kindly co-operate in this humane work by agitating yaeey in Seuss and on 
Platforms and Public Meetings for enactment of bylaws enforcing humane 
— i of Cattle in all Public Slaughter-Hoyses with Pistol, and making it a 
unishable — to kill them with poleaxe, daggers, knives, or any 
al method.—M. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
N Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the Duke 
¢ Fortiend. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are SORELY 
NEEDED. . ae is earnestly solicited. Bankers Lloyds Bank, 16 St. James's 
Street, 8. W dress: The SECRETARY, atthe Orphanage. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
ienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
@ Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


Ho" TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 





OME AN AUTHOR. 
oe and useful Booklet free 
“L,” LITERARY Peg ey ‘COLLEGE, 
9 Sa STREET Cc. 


rEY WOOD & co. “LT D.. PUBLISHERS, 
HO 


150 LBORN E. C., 
are prepared to UNDERTAKE the PUBLICATION of TECHNICAL 
WOR on terms to be arranged. 





LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by bm Boonen 

frm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Palas Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


VLD “ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value gone apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition), A 











trial is solicited from all those who appreciate ay A Coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3 lb., 4/-; 6 lb., 7/6, CARRI GE PAID. 
Ground Coffee, jd. per lb. more. Special terms for large Consumers. 


mple and testimonials free on application. 
_ JEFFERSON HARRIS, Cotfee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E. c. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’ s Refreshment 
House Association, Lid., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES; 
5% paid since 1899, 
_P. R. H.A., , Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To | Old Etonians and Others. \— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8%, interest, and at least 50%, security. (2) In 
real estate, whaee judicious investment will return from 10%, to 39% .—For 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 
iw UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
m NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, &c., 
post-free. 
London Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 
The Court Stationers, 74-78 Oxford Street, London, :, “ais 


TY PEWRITIN G WANTED. 
Literary wor! DN, IS hoy Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSO 13 we Square, London, W.C. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIEs. 

















SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
DECEMBER TO APRIL. 


RM.S.P.—-THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, eet, B.W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDG...... .-£70,000,000. 


A Pamphiet on Infant: ‘Feeding “free. 


The “*Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive eo of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 








ubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially | 


in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


105 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





Patrons— 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIL 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDBA. 


President— 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 


Baxxers—COUTTS & CO., Strand, London. 
Cuarnman—Colonel Sir EDWARD WARD, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Secretanr—E,. G. FAIRHOLME, 


Some brief particulars of the Society: 


A, The Society was founded in 1822. 

B. Its methods of procedure are Educational, Persuasive, and 
Punitive. 

C. Since the. year 1837 it has registered close on 240,000 
convictions, but this total should be multiplied tenfold if the 
cautions given by the Society are reckoned. Over 170 Inspectors 
are constantly employed in England and Wales alone, in which the 
Society has 620 Branches and Auxiliaries. 

D. The Society holds Annual Essay Competitions, on The daty of 
kindness to animals, in the schools of the Metropolis and in the 
country ; it has over 500 Bands of Mercy for children and young 
people, and is constantly increasing this work by means of gratis 
Lectures and Public Addresses; it invites the Clergy to ae 
Sermons on kindness to animals on the 4th Sunday after Trinity ; 
publishes 7ie Animal World and Band of Mercy monthly, cohen 
issuing close on 200 pamphlets and leaflets inculeating the duty of 
kindness to the dumb creation. It is 


Supported Only by Voluntary Contributions 


and the Council need every assistance to enable them to continue 
their necessary and constantly increasing work, 


Suggestions to Persons making their Wills. 


“1 give and bequeath to be paid 
to the Treasurer for the time being of Tak ROYAL Socrery por rus Parvenrion 
or CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, Established 1822 ; to be at the disposal of the Cowncit for 
the time being of the said ‘Society, and I direct the same to be paid free of legacy 
duty.”” 





THE CHURCH ARMY. 


THE KING’S LABOUR TENTS, with the Night Rest; 
THE QUEEN’S LABOUR RELIEF DEPOTS in all 
parts of London, and over 100 other Relief Centres, Labour 
Homes, &c., in London and the Provinces, give WORK to home- 
less starving men, and enable respectable UNEMPLOYED 
to earn FOOD AND FIRING for their families, thus 
providing 

RELIEF WITHOUT PAUPERIZATION. 

Help by Self-Help. No Degrading Free Doles. 
Permanent Reclamation of the Submerged. 

URGENTLY NEEDED :—Funds, Old Clothes (especially Boots), 
Firewood Orders (3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and Waste-Paper for 
sorting; also offers of VOLUNTARY SERVICE in League of 
Friends of the Poor, Men’s Help League, Boys’ Aid, City 
Gardens, Xe. 

Cheques crossed Barclays’, to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treasurer. 
Headquarters: 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


Folegrame:: “ Battleare, London.” Telephone: Paddington 3440. 


TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6)}d. per 1 oz. Packet 
1s. 1d. » 2s Tin 
2s.2d. » 455 2 








(NOCKROAC HES cleared with BLATTIS. " Supplied by 





J order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E,. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who ae estroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.8., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 


| —Tins 1/3, 2/3, 456.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 47 ‘1 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 
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BURBERRYS URBITOR 


appeals irresistibly to the scholar and politician through the 
advanta to Health and Comfort which this scientifically 
proofed Overcoat confers on all who go ont of doors, regardless 
of weather conditions. Everybody—especially if his vocation 
be sedentary—requires a Weatherproof which is a reliable 
sufeguard, satisfying the most fustidious standards of taste 
and physica] ease. 


“Proof without Heat” 


is a primary axiom of the Burberry system, and in the 
Urbitor is provided an agent of protection which resists 
rain-storms, however severe, and maintains a healthful bodily 
temperature at all seasons of the year. Graceful of line and 
easy of fit, woven and proofed by exclusive Burberry processes, 
the Urbitor is both smart and comfortable. 


Warm without Weight 


the Urbitor is a negligible burden in temperate weather, and 
yet, when wanted, supplies necessary heat without causing 
fatigue or tendency to perspire. In colours, grave or gay— 
in textures, thin or thick— this incomparable Weatherproof, 
always appropriate and becoming, always distinctive yet 
unobtrusive, has proved itself by its ubiquitous adaptability a 


Matchless Overcoat. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor exhibits the 
antipathy to all forms of atmospheric precipitation peculiar 
to birds’ feathers, which reject moisture whilst remaining 
permeable by air. An efficient Weatherproof, the Urbitor is 
also a mood | Overcoat, smart enough for the most notable 
social occasions, and harmonising aptly with every time, 
place, or purpose. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF “URBITOR COATINGS.” 


BURBERRYS 


30 to 33 Haymarket, LONDON; 
10 Bvd. Malesherbes, PARIS; and BASINCSTOKE. 





The Last Drop 


of 0.0. Whisky is just as good as 
the first—and every drop of 0.0, is 
absolutely perfect. Money cannot buy 
a better Whisky. We devote the 
entire production of our distillery to 
0.0., and we bottle every drop of it 
To be had everywhere 


ourselves. 


at 4s. per bottle. 


May we send you our beautiful 
booklet “‘ Farthest North,’’ and 
name of nearest Agent? + + + 


McCONNELL’S DISTILLERY, Ltd. 


| DACRE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PROPRIETORS OF 
‘s STROMNESS DISTILLERY, ORKNEY, SCOTLAND. 
P.C.B.] 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. er Dom. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wme meets 
. with from the constantly increas- 
1s the ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


COCOA 3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


B oO re) T Ss Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
an 


Bottles. 
made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


A pure Solxtion. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


THE 


CHARITY ORCANISATION REVIEW. 
DECEMBER, 1908. 
SOCIOLOGY and EVOLUTION. Major L. Danwzs. 


STATE ACTION AND RELIEF OF THE POOR. 
T. Macway. 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSION.—III. The 
Problem of Unemployment. C. Osnonry. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London. Price 6d. 


es 66 K” 


British built for reliability. 


146 83 





176 99 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


under ideal conditions. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K” Poot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 





for to-day and 


The 
every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


beverage 





Single Copies ebléainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THs Otp CoRNER 
Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass, US.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messns. 
Brentano, Corner Sth Avemne and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
Supsceiption News Company, 47 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; Gauiewanrs Liuprary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tos Haroip 





AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” | 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1858. 


£1,500,000 

ieaemnnaeipanies £1,270,000 

To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. Coarman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tae ANGLo- 
American Booxset.iine Dapdr, Port Said ; 
and Wm. Dawson Anp Sons, Cape Town. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank's Branehes throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOEITS are received for fixed periods, om 
terms wh.ch may be ascertained on appl.catiou. 
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“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 
as 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 
Special 
Biend. . 





Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per roo. 





Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





PLAYER’S 


“WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT 
Per 44 oz, 


N.B.—PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT is mannu- 

factured only from ripe Virginia Tobacco, and in the same manner 

which has earned for the original PLAYER'S NAVY CUT a 
world-wide reputation. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES (sthingin 
3* 


These Cigarettes have an immense sale, due entirely to their high 
quality and excellence of manufacture. “ Beautifully Cool and 
Sweet Smoking.” 


per packet of 10 





HANDKERCHIEFS. 


We weave Linen Cambric in our Banbridge factory, employ sewers 
and hemstitchers in making up handkerchiefs, laundresses to 
impart that lovely white finish, and offer them to the public 
direct. Can we give a stronger re why it should be worth 


your while to examine and compare our prices? 


Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Full size, hemstitched, 2 9, 4,8, and 5.6 per doz. 


Ladies’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs. 
Full size, hemstitched, 5/11 and 7/11 (any letter). 
Gentlemen’s Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Hemstitched, 4/11), 6,11}, and 8/11 per doz. 
PRICE-LISTS AND SAMPLES POST-FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
ALSO LONDON AND LIVERPOOL, 





acon 


i" USIC AT ONCE.—Onur Music by Mail Department 
a ensures prom ytnene, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
iblication, Briti sh or Foreign, mostly by return.— 


vos tag 
; City Showro ONS : 


fe pay . An 
MU RDO H, MURDOC it and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W. 
Eatton House, Hatton Garder E.G; 8 nd Branches. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Comene nicaltons 


WEDDING GIFTS IN 





ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 


ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON. 


DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 


Sheffield Plate. 









CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 


ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 


PRICES THAT 
THE 





Catalogues free. Selections on approval. 


ELKINGTON *.2° 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 
RANGOON MADRID 


THE NATIONAL SERVIC E LEAGUE 


Organisation), 
President - FIE LD- MAE rt EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. -To securc the peacco and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical conditicn of the peepic by bringing ahout the 
adopticn of Universai Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIP LICH, 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£2 s.d.] z da, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents .. 25 0 O| Members ooo eos o- 10 i 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . & O OF} Ass , with Literature 
Me mbers 1 1 0} and Jourral 050 
‘Lhe Subscription of Ladics and Members of the Te wetortal Fi ree is at half- 


rates, ex t the case of subscriptions of As at 


RANCHES IN EVERY PART CF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, FI.A., Secretary. 
‘OMees: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


TMREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating 


EVERYTHING FOR BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEAR. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


And at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 


Wn. SPRIGGS & Co., 


Furniture. 


Ltd. 


Carpets. 
Overmantels. 
Largo Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs, 


Catafogucs FREE. 
| TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of ite virtues, 
A D A M S 'S we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”"—The Queen, 
L For OM cloths, - Beate, Pesent 
eather, oi »ths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. P @) L. I S H. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE IN t BRSSTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS scranted there: 
EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCLETY, Limited, 


238-241 


‘the 


10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





upon matiers of business should Nor be addressed to the Epiror, but 
ot the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Established 1835, Capital (Pad up) £500,000, 
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An Important New Volame on the 
Interior History of the Court of France 


THE DAUPHINES OF 
FRANCE 


By FRANK HAMEL 


In demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, with a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 16 Full-page Illustrations, 16/= net 


*,* Fascinating Biographical Sketches of the 
Fifteen Charming Pri who 5 ded ene 
another at the First Court of Europes. An cxcel- 
lent Gift-Book 





NEW 6/- NOVELS IN DEMAND 
LOVE BESIEGED 


CHARLES E. PEARCE 


TROPICAL TALES 


DOLF WYLLARDE 


GOLDEN APHRODITE 


WIMIFRED CRISPE 


THE SUBMARINE GIRL 


EDGAR TURNER 


THE ROSE OF DAUPHINY 


PHILIP L. STEVENSON 


STANLEY PAUL & C&., Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. 





Messrs. BUMPUS, of 350 Oxford St, 


have just issued a Catalogue of the 
Newest Books for Xmas, and also a 
specially selected List of First, Best, and 
Scarce Editions of the Greatest Authors 
and most notable Illustrators. Post-free on 


application. Telephone: 1651 Paddington 





DECEMBER, 1859. DECEMBER, 1909, 
A Collection of Choice Manuscripts, Incunables, Books 
of Llours, Maps, Music Autographs, Woodcut Books, 
CATALOGUE 130. 
In Commemoration of the 50th Anniversary of 
LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK STORE, MUNICH, 14 HILDEGARDSTRASSE 14, 
Price 3e. With 40 Illustrations and ene of Ludwig Rosenthal. 


Telegrams and Cables: B.C, Code, &th Ed. 
“adres, & Munich.” Adams’ Cable Codex, 10th Ed, 





OOK BARGAINS.—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols., 

£5 5s.,for £210s.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past and Present, 10s. 6d.,for 4s, 6d.; 
Clinch, Handbook English An antiquities, 6s. 6d., fur 3s. 6d.; Scott's Autogra s 

Collecting, 5s., for 2s. 6d.; Chatiers’ Pottery and Pc reelain, 42s., for 28s. 

Cust’s Authentic Portraits Mary Queen of Scots, 6%s., for 18s. 6d. ; Men 
Paris, 42s., for 178. 6d., 1909; Scottish History and Life, 42s. net, for 18s. 
Harmsworth Encyclopedia, halt-calf, 37s. €d.; Queen Alexandra's Christmas 
Gift-Book, 2s. 6d.. for ls. 6d.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s.; 1908, 246. ; 
Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in Northern myst 2 vols., 633., for 
10s. 6d. ; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 21s.,for10s.6d. 100, 000 Books 
in Stock, Please state wants.—BAKEB’S GBEAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—NEW BOOKS AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
MAKE SPLENDID OHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
GREAT SALE NOW ON. CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
ff. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore St., W. 











Christmas Books for Young 
& Old at the World's Largest Bookshop 








You are cordially invited to visit 
the Greatest Exhibition of 


Christmas Books in London. 





Prices to suit 


Art 


and 


every Purse, 


Calendars, Gifts, 
every Library Requisite. 


——————————— 





Xmas 








If you are unable to come, write for 
our Illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmeyx, Lonpon. Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrax 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarm 3601), W., LONDON. 


LAMLEY & CO.,, 
Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Interesting and Out-of-the-Way Books, both Old and New. 
Lee 5 7 RonOn Bout BOOK. 7 ae WITH A SURREY PEASANT. 
EORGE BOURNE. 5s. ne [2nd Impression. 
vee rv unique human document.” Salle Chronicle, 
** Of the school of George Borrow."’—Daily News, 


NEW BOOKS. 

A book was published last Tuesday which people of all shades of 
opinion will be eager to read—“ THE PAPAL CONQUEST: 
ITALY’S WARNING, ‘WAKE UP, JOHN BULL !’” (és), 
by the Rev. Alexander Robertson, D.D., of Venice. It contains eight 
striking Cartoons in Colour. The Author shows that the strength 
we boast of is but an illusion, and reference is made to the possi- 
bility of invasion. Another book just published is of special value 
as a seasonable gift—“LOTUS BUDS,” by Amy Wilson- 
Carmichael, C.E.Z.M.8., with 50 Full-page Photogravures, the 
majority being the most wonderful photographs of babies an 
children ever taken. Two limited editions, 14s. 6d. net and 31s. 64. 
net. Of equal interest is “THE NUMBER OF MAN: THE 
CLIMAX OF CIVILIZATION” (5s), by Philip Mauro, 
Barrister-at-Law. This is one of the most thought-compelling 
books of the day. MORGAN & SCOTT, Ltd., 12 Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C., will send Prospectuses of these books (obtainable at 
all Booksellers), with Illustrated Catalogue, on receipt of postcard. 


A HANDSOME BOOK FOR PRESENTATION, 
A PERAMBULATION OF 
THE HUNDRED OF WIRRAL 


In the County of Chester. 
By HAROLD EDGAR YOUNG 
Third Edition. 
Illustrated with 59 carefully printed Full-page Plates, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
Liverpool: HENRY YOUNG&SONS. London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL &CO. 


Boos 8 - BOOKS. BOOKS — 
Our New List, ~oy * the most Noteworthy and Recent Books of the 
year, no including a la tion of Books for — folk, will be sent you 
free, on reoei te name and address.—A. ENNY, 147 Strand, 

mdon, W.C. Or executed by return, 
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T. C.& E.'C. JACK, “Sinsuncs 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


ONE HUNDRED PLATES IN COLOUR 


General Editor—T. LEMAN HARE 
Joint Authors—Paut G. Konopy, F. W. Lippmann, Maurice W. BrockweLt 
Just Completed in Two Quarto Volumes, cloth gilt, 2is. net the set 


“It is a model of the way in which a series of colour-plates can be combined with a critical text, and the colour-repreductions are 
like those to which the firm has accustomed us, a model of tasteful and careful modern printing.”—Pall Mell Gazette. 


“Tt may be doubted if there is any other popular guide to the history of painting which gives such an admirably condensed account 
of a subject which has given birth to a whole library.” —Athenwum. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Horace J. WricHt and WALTER P. WRricuHtT, the Famous Horticulturists 


[lustrated with 100 Plates in Full Colours from Paintings by Bearriczs Parsons, Erzanor Forrescun Brickbats, 
Asna Les-Merrrittr, Huan L. Norriss, Linian Srannarp, Marcarer WarTerrietp, A. F. Mucxury, and 
F. E. James, and many Cuts in the Text 














Just Completed in Two Quarto Volumes, cloth gilt, 2is. net the set 


“The plates are among the finest colour-pictures yet placed before the public. This may seem extravagant praise, but it is just, 
nevertheless, and based on an experience which has given us the opportunity of seeing the best colour-work produced here and 
in ot! er countries......Were it only for the sake of the illustrations, we should heartily commend this volume to lovers cf garden- 
colour. But it is more than a picture-book of beautifal flowers, for it tells how to grow them, thereby appealing to a larger public 
than the purely artistic. Its form and price make it an ideal gift-book.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The authors of the povular but practical letterpress are well-recognised authorities.”"—7Zhe Times, 








A Nataral History on Modern Lines 


THE WILD BEASTS OF THE WORLD 
By FRANK Finn, B.A.(Oxon.), F.Z.S., Author of “ Birds of the Countryside,” &c. 


Illustrated with 100 Reproductions in their Full Colours from Drawings 
by Lovis Sarcent, Curnserr E. Swan, and Wryirrep AvstTINn 
In Two Quarto Volumes, cloth, 2is. net the set 


“Should take a first place among illustrated popular books on Natural History.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Messrs, Jack have broken new ground in this remarkable work. These splendid pictures make for intimacy.”—Parents’ Ieview, 
“Ts such a presentment of Natural History as has hitherto been only attainable in édilions de luxe.” — Sunday Times. 





The most thoroughiy up-to-date, most beautifully illustrated, and handsomely 
presented Natural History on popular lines ever produced at the price 


ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 


Square Svo, cloth, with characteristic Design, 6s. net per 
volume. Also in Roxburghe binding, 7s. Gd. net per volume 











CANADA, By Becxnurs Witison. 12 Drawings in Colour by Henry Sanpnam 
“Mr, Willson has made a fascinating book out of the adventures of Champlain, de la Tour, and Tracey. Our author writes 
with sympathy and enthusiasm,.”—Spectator, 


AUSTRALIA, By Dr. W. H. Laxa. 12 Drawings in Colour by G. W. Lanner 


“A volume of truth that reads more like pure fiction.” — Observer, 


OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. By Joxn Lane. 12 Drawings in Colour by Jomn R. Sxenron 
“His pages are crowded with incident, and we find ourselves occasionally catching our breath at the relation of some dare-deyil 
enterprise which went to the building up of Empire and sea-power.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW ZEALAND. By Reainatp Horstey. 12 Drawings in Colour by A. D. M‘Conmicr, R.I. 
“ Mr. Horsley has done his work splendidly, and the result is a volume which should claim the attention of old and young 
from cover to cover.” — Western Daily Press. 


INDIA, By Victor Surrmwen. 12 Drawings in Colour by A. D. M‘Cormicx, R.I. 
‘His pictures of the leading events in Indian history are vivid in the extreme; and no one who takes the volume up will 
willingly lay it down unfinished.”—<Sh<jield Telegraph. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Ian D. Conv. 12 Drawings in Colour by G. 8S. Sarrnarp and J. R. Sxenton 
“The atmosphere of the ‘Arabian Nights’ is about us as we turn over these glowing pages. We live again in a glor’ous world 


of Sincbads and adventurous merchants, of rocs’ eggs and monsters of the deep, of riches that go to encrust Aladdin's cave.” 
— Standard. 


ondon: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh 
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Messrs. Longmans & 


Co.’s Christmas List 





By E. (E. Somerville and Martin Ross. 


“Thcre are few greater attractions than that of open 
healthy laughter of the contagious sorts and it would bo 
black ingratitude not to pay tribute to the authors of 

*a Ex i of an Irish R.M.’" 

—Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN, In the “ Cornhill Magazine.” 


“Thcre must be something radically wrong with the 
reader who can turn over many—we might almost say 
any—of the pages without a hearty laugh.’’—SCOTSMAN. 


With 31 Illustrations by E. @. Somervitus. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


SOME EXPERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH R.M. 


With 35 Dlustrations by E. C. Somervitix. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Further Experiences 
OF AN IRISH R.M. 


With 10 Dlustrations by E. @. Somzrvitis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 


“The paramount duty of a reviewer in dealing with this happily named 
volume is cne of extreme simplicity,—namely, to advise any one who loves wit, 
humour, horses, and Ireland to procure it without delay.’’—Spectator, 


AN IRISH COUSIN. 
SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS. 


With 51 Illustrations by E. @. Somervitizs. Crown &8vo, 6s. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE.; THE SILVER FOX. 


Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 21) MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER 


MMustrations. 24 Lllustrations. 


ALLAH’S WIFE. 34 Illus-| gp, MEESON'S. “wit 16 


trations. Ss. 6d. 6a Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE. 3s. Gd. NADA THE LILY. 23 Illus- 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE| trations. 35. 6d. 


HEART. 33 Illustrations, Se. 6d. . 
CLEOPATRA. 29 ILllustra- sre ~ re 


tions, 3s, 6d Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


COLCHEL QUARITCH. 3s.6d.|gpE, 32 Illustrations, 
8s. 6d. 


DAWN. 16 Llustrations. 
pecToR oun, 90:02 STELLA FRECELIUS, 3s. 6d. 
By , ti 
THE PEOPLE OF HE MIST. 


Mustrations. 3s. 
16 Illustrations. 
16 


HEART OF THE _WWORLD. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. 





Crown 8Svo, 6a, 





a Tale 
16 


45 lilustrations. 8s. 6d. 


JOAN HASTE. 20 Illus- 


trations. 3s. 6d. 


LYSBETH. 26 Illustrations. 
8s. 6d 


MAIWA’S REVENCE. 1s. 6d. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. 

THE LONG NICHT. 6s. A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 

THE ROUSE OF THE WOLF. THE RED COCKADE. Gs. 


awl Edition, cloth, 2s. net; SHREWSBURY. 6s 


leather, 3s. net. 
SOPHIA. 6s. THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 6s. 


Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 
MICAH CLARKE. With 10 THE E STARK MUNRO 


Diustrations. 
THE REFUGEES. With 25 THE ¢ CAPTAIN ef THE 
POLESTAR. 3s, 6d, 


IMustrations. 3s, 64, 
By EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 3s. 64d. 
WAYFARING MEN. A Story of Theatrical Life. 3s. 6d. 
HOPE THE HERMIT. A Romance of Borrowdale, 3s. 6d. 


Tllustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORLD’S DESIRE. By 


H. Bivper Haeoarp and Axyprew 
-—— 27 Llustrations. Crown8vo, 








THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


THE NEV/ VOLUME FOR 1809 IS 


THE RED BOOK OF HEROES, 


By Mrs. LANG. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 40 other Illustrations by A. WAL’ 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s, af LIS MILLS, 


This is a volume dealing with well-known characters in rea] life, 

such as Florence Nightingale, General Gordon, Father Damien, &c, 
“This Is ene of those enchanting books which foy 

people have the gift of writing.”"—BRITISH WEEKLY, 


“In the hands of Mrs. Lang the stories of Gordon 
Father Damien, the Little Abbess, and others on 
thrilling as any fairy story.’’—EVENING STANDARD, 


“The v is hand ly b dand beautifully itius. 
trated, and is es near perfection a@s could be imaginca, 
Happy indeed is the boy into whose hands this book: js 
placed s he shculd become a better man from the reading 
of it.’’—-SCHOOLMASTER. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Original Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Illustrated Edition. With 12 Full-page Coloured Plate £8 
and numerous Ilustrations in Black-and-White by Jz: 
Witcox Suirn. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


Pocket Edition. With Introduction by Anprew Lava, an] 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


The “Golliwoge” Book for 1909, 
COLLIVOCG IN THE AFRICAN JUNCLE. 


With 31 Coloured Plates by FLORENCE K. UPTON, 
Verses by BERTHA UPTON. 
Obleng 4to, SIX SHILLINGS. 

It should not be forgotten that the GOLLIWOGG and his com- 
panions, Peg, Meg, Weg, Sarah Jane, and the Midget, 
ANTICIPATED Dr. COOK and Lieut. PEARY 
by discovering the North Pole in 1960. 

This fact is established by the pictures illustrating their Danos 
round the Pole and the placard affixed by them to the North Pois 
itself, which will be found in 


THE COLLIWGCG’S POLAR ABVENTURES. 


With 31 Coloured Plates, SIX SHILLINGS. 


STORIES FOR GiRLS BY L. T. MEADE. 
Crown 8yvo, gilt edges, 3s. net each volume, 
DADDY’S BOY. With 8 Illustrations, 
DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 Illustrations, 
THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 Illustrations. 
THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 6 Llustrations. 

















Presentation Edition of 


MISS SOULSBY’S WORKS. 
5 vols. in small 8vo, gilt edges, bound in leather, 3s. 6d, net eaca. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS & TEACHERS. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. 

STRAY THOUGHTS in SICKNESS and in HEALTH. 

These Volumes are also issued in cloth at 2s. 6d. each net. 


WORKS BY MRS. JAMESON. 
Profusely Niustrated. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 

Containing Legends of the Angele a-4 Arch 

Apostles, the Doctors of the Church, St. 

Saints’ Life, represented in the Fine Arts. 

Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 

As represented in the Fine Arts, With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 

Bro, cloth, gilt top, 10s, net, 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 
As represented in Sacred and Legendary Christian Art. With 27 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. net, 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD. 


As exemplified in Works of Art. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcutsa. 
2 vols., cloth, gilt top, 20s. net, 





the Viet 
heats ‘the Patron 
ith 19 Etchings and 157 


the 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MY NEW CURATE,” “LUKE DELMEGE,” &c. 


THE BLINDNESS OF DR. GRAY. 


By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN. 


“The book is profoundly interesting...... Dr. Gray himself, as his 
character 1s brought out in relation with the orphan niece whom he 
gnwillingly receives, is a figure tobe remembered. We have seldom 
gome across anything finer.”—Speciator. 

“The book is a most interesting addition to the pictures of Irish 
life which this author bas drawn so faithfully, and with a simplicity 
of sty!e that is as effective as it is convincing.” —Daily Mail. 

“The most powerful and interesting novel Canon Sheehan has 
written since ‘ Glenanaar.’”—Cork Examiner. 

“The book makes one think, and Dr. Sheehan may be thanked for 
a novel which is far above the average in intention and design.” 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“*The Blinduess of Dr. Gray’ is a powerful story. No epitome, 
such as that which wo have given, can reveal the strength and depth 
of its purpose.”—Irish Independent. 

“This tale of Irish clerical life has munch of the charm of ‘My 
New Curate,’ with an added depth of feeling and thought and some 
echo of the purpose which ran through ‘ Luke Delmoge.’ ” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

“Where the deeper waters of the heart are concerned, Canon 
Sheehan is always wonderful. The sketch of the stern old priest, his 
austerity too late discovered to be half sweetness by a people whom 
he, in his turn, too late loves and understands, is a most appealing 
one.” —Evening Standard. 








CHRISTIAN 


IDEAS AND IDEALS: 


An Outline of Christian Ethical Theory. 


By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, D.D., Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“In the range of reading it represents, in the Inucidity of its state- 
ments, and in the truly Christian temper it exhibits, it forms a most 
valuable contribution to its great theme.”—Christian World. 


Oxford. 


“We have said enongh to show onr high opinion of this 

treatise, which may be expected to have a wide circulation, as 
y r 

perhaps the sounde-t exposition of Christian ethics that has appeared 


Proies 





or INGE, iu the Review of Lheviogy. 


in this country.’ 
ptt? 











WAYSIDE WISDOM: 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By E. M. MARTIN. 


“The subject of her essay is subdivided into many headings, of 
which the most delightful are perhaps‘ Old Houses and Odd Dreams,’ 
'The Advantages of Poverty,’ ‘On Living in the Country,’ and ‘ Death 
and Transfiguration,’ but all are imbued with the same atmosphere of 
high and tr and trang uil thou; ght.”—Ladies’ Field. 





A Book for Quiet People. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


“As there are some persons one loves from the very first 
moment that our eyes meet, so there are books which seize 
our imagination from the very first page. ‘Wayside Wisdom’ 
was for me one of these. I simply revelled in it.” 

Ta!ler. 





The Last Years of the Protecto- 
rate. By C. H. Firrn, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Molern History in the University of Oxford. Vols. I. and IL, 
1656-1658. With Plans, 8vo, 24s. net. (Jxland postage 6d.) 

This work is @ continuation of the “ History of the Commonwealth 


and Protectorate,” wndertaken and left unfinished by Dr. 8. R. Gardiner. 
“ Professor Firth undertook this work at the express wish of Dr. Gardiner, 
and it could not have been in better hands than that of the Oxford Regius 


Professor of Modern History. "*—Cor 


itemporary Review. 


Anna van Schurman: Artist, 
Scholar, Saint. By Una Bircu. With Illustrations. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net, (inland postage 5d.) 

Anna van Schurman was the leading feminist of the seventeenth 
century, and advocated the right of woman to equal education and 
opportunity with man. 

“Anna Van Schurman was an artist, a scholar, and a saint, and her story is 
eminently cone that deserves to be told. The authoress has accomplished her 

work with much success, and we he rarti ly congratulate her on her ‘inte resting 
monograph. 1." —Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Charlies Darwin and the Origin 
of Species. Addresses, &c.,in America and England in 
the Year of the Two Anniversaries. By E. B. PouLTon, F.R.S., 
Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 
73s, 6d. net. (luland postage 5d.) 

“The book is a valuable presentation of Darwinism as it appears to the 
convinced natural selectionists. ‘The picture which it conveys to us of 
the personality of Charles Darwin cannot fail to be of interest to anyone 
who we leomes every fact which throws a new light on the life of the great 
naturalist.”—'The Times. 


A NEW EDITION OF MILL’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Principles of Political 
Economy. By Joun Sroart Minx. Edited by W. J. 
ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham, With an Index by Miss M. A. ELuts. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*,* It is a main purpose of this New Edition to indicate with the 
dates all tho: re changes in the text which show any variation or develop- 
ment in Mitl’s opinions. 


The Electress Sophia and the 
Hanoverian Succession. By A. W. Warp, Master 
of Peterhouse. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“ The handiest and onl compendious account of a period of great importance 
in the history of England, and is, besi: ics, noteworthy for the broad scholar- 
ship and sanity with which it is written.”"—Moraing Post. 


The Navy in the House of Com- 
mons. By Joun T. Mippiemore, M.P. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. (Inland postage 1d. each.) 

















The Family and the Nation: a 
Study in Natural Inheritance and Socia! 
Responsibility. By Wituam Ceci, Damrise Wuer- 
HAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and CATHERINS DuRNING WuHeTHAM, hi: Wile. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland pvstage 44.) 

“ The treatise is a thoughtful and well-studied contribution to the literature 
of the new science of Eugenics.” —Scecotaman, 

** A deeply interesting examination into the laws of heredity, &c., 
the rise and fall of families.""—Zvening Standard, 


History of Medieval Philosophy. 
By Maurice Dg WULP, Professor at the University of Louvain. 
Translated by P. Corrgy, D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy, 
Maynooth College, Ireland. 8vo, 10a. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 
This English version forms a third edition of the “ ITistoire de la 

Philosophie Médiévale,” by Professor De Wulf, of the University cf 

Louvain, of which the first French edition appeared in 1900. Dr. De 

Wulf's aim is to place in their proper historical setting the numerous 

philosophical systems of the Middle Ages, and to trace their mutual 

doctrinal relations. 


as affecting 








Essays Relating to Ireland: 
Biographical, Historical, and Topographical. By ©. Lirron 
FALKINER. With a Memoir of the Author by Epwarp DowDeEn, 
LL.D. 8vo, 9s. net, (inland postage 5d.) 


Memoir. By Epwarp Downy, LL.D. 


I, STUDIES IN IRISH BIOGRAPHY. 
Spenser in Ireland—Sir John Davis—An Illustrious Cavalicr—Arch- 
bishop Stone—kKobert Emmet. 
Il, ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
Dublin—Youghal—Kilkenny—Drogheda—Armagh—Galway. 
Ill. STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY. 
Irish Parliamentary Antiquities. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE MISS BEALE. 
Addresses to Teachers. By Donornea 


BEALE, late Head-Mistress of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net, (Inland postage 2d.) 


CONTENTS :—To those being Trained for Teaching in the Education 
Department, Cheltenham—Of the Disposal of our Time—Care of Seif 
—Health—After a Retreat—Special Faults of Teachers—Indolence in 
Thought—Government and Guidance of Character—-On Individualisin< 
—Natural Science for Teachers—Scripture Teaching—Hints on 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, 


Teaching the Old Testament. 
London, 


E.C, 
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MILLS & BOON’S 
Christmas List of Books. 


HOME LIFE IN IRELAND (8/- net) 
“ An irresistible book.’’—Outlook, 
“The work of what the Irish call a scholar and a gentleman.""—Beokman, 


AN ART STUDENT’S REMINISCENCES OF PARIS 
IN THE EIGHTIES (10/6 net) SHIRLEY FOX, R.B.A. 


* Written with rollicking freshness."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ The pages breathe the air of Paris.”"—Telegraph. 


SPORTING STORIES (10/6 net) 


“A goodly collection.” —Trmes, 


MY THIRTY YEARS IN INDIA (8/- net) 
“ This book is very good reading.”—Spectator. Sir EDMUND C. COX 


BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS (7/6 net) 
GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 


= ye }(5/- net each) ARCHIBALD DUNN 
THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY (5/- net) G. E. TROUTBECK 
THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF THE BEE Of net) 
. BENSUSAN 
THROUCH THE LCOPHCLES CF RETREAT (G/6 net) 
A Cowper Day-Book. HANSARD WATT 
BEPGRYMENTAL DITTIES (3/6 net) 
Captain HARRY GRAHAM 
PURE FOLLY: ALL ABOUT THE “‘ FOLLIES.” With 
an Original Song by H. G. Péuissier. Fully 
Illustrated (2/6 net) 


THE DOLLAR PRINCESS (Novel, 1/- net) 
“The Literary bargain of the week.” —Punch. HAROLD SIMPSON 


TALES OF KING FIBO (1/- net) J. STORER CLOUSTON 


SiX-HANDICAP GoLren’s COMPANION (2/6 net) 
Chapters by H. 8. Cour & TWO OF HIS KIND” 
H. H. Hinton, 


THE MOTHER’S COMPANION (2/6 net) 
Mrs. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 


MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb nse Leicester ‘Sq., WwW. C. 


ROBERT LYND 


“THORMANBY” 





Skeffingtons’ Christmas Gifts. | 


—-— ae 


THREE GIFT-BOCKS by Dr. A. G. MORTIMER, | 


THIS DAY. Price 5s. net. 
1. THE SHADOWS OF THE VALLEY. 


A Book for the Sick and for those who minister to them. 





TENTH THOUSAND. Elegart cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
2.'T RINGETH TO EVENSONG: 
Thoughts for Advancing Years. 


The beautiful chapters in this book form brief Readings or Meditations for 
those who are approaching, or have reached, old age. The book deals 
throughout, in a cheering spirit of consolation and help, alike with the 
difficulties, trials, and blessings of advancing years. 


THIRD THOUSAND. Elegant cloth, price 3s, 64. ; leather, 7s. 64. net. 


3. SORROW, HOPE, AND PRAYER. 


This beautiful book forms a companion volume to the same author's most 
popular work, “It Ringeth to Evensong.” 





By MYRTLE B. &. JACKSON. Price 2s. net. 


THE MERRY-THOUGHT PLAYS. 


Six Original Plays, for Amateur Dramatic Clubs, Girls’ Schools, Colleges, 
Easy to stage, easy to areas, and easy to act. 

‘she Daily Telegraph says: ‘Some of the most lively and well-written 
nttle dramas that were ever written......in sh ort, this is a most useful 
and entertaining vo lume, which will soon be knowa wherever amateur 
theatricals are popular.” 





By MARY PLOWMAN,. THIS DAY. Price 2s. net. 


MONOLOGUES AND DUOLOGUES. 


These new, most original and amusing pieces (come for men ond some for 
Women) form delightful recitations for ‘public and private ente rtainments, 
&c. ‘Lhey include suc h subjects as “ The Martyrdom of an Anti-Sutfragette,” 
“A Beidge Problem,” ‘“‘Coucerning Aeroplanes,” ‘Christmas Shop- 
ping,” &. 





THIS DAY. Complete with Solutions, Is. net. The Questions separately, for 
distribution to the guests, price 64. net. 


PUZZLES FOR PARTIES. Including 
“Buried Words” and “Word Building.” 


Two most entertaining competitive games for parties or ev raing entertain 
ments. The answers to be filled iu by the guests in a given time. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. ench Series. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 
FIRST SE —. Thirteenth Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. This Series 
includes ‘“‘ HARE * as recited by Mrs. Kendal, and 15 other Rallads. 
The SECOND SERIES. Sixth Thousand, 2s. 6d., contains 15 Bailads, 





SKEFFINGTON and SON, 34 Southampton Street, Strand, 








Recently Published. Price 2s. €-", 
(Inland postage 3d.) 


THE MYSTERY 


OF EXISTENCE 
IN THE LICHT OF AN OPTIMISTIC PHILOSOPHY, 


BY 


CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG, 
Associate of the Society for Psychical Research, London, 


net, 


“The book is eminently readable and very suggestive.” 
— Occult Review, 
“It is popular in ® manner, always well reasoned and sugges. 
tive, and calculated to interest modern readers of the morg 
though tful sort.”—Scotsman, 


“Mr. Armstrong’s theories are intensely interesting... +e Hig 
optimism may serve as an antidote to the depressing materialism 
of much of our modern thought.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


“The author of ‘The Mystery of Existence’ is a man who thinks 
deeply and expresses himself clearly...... The book closes with a 
clever dissection of the ‘ Optimistic’ philosophy of Professor 
Metchnikoff. It is a book requiring careful reading, for it will stir 
the pool of thought to its depths.”—Two Worlds. 

“Mr. C. W. Armstrong’s volume...... is full of interesting and 
(despite the largeness of the outlook ) humble thonght...... Far be 
it from us to dismiss as absurd and e ven improt able the ide: as put 
before us by this enthusiastic thinker.”—Contemporary Review, 


L ONGMANE, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.6, 





ee 


The best bookshop 
in London 

for 

Christmas purchases 
is 


MiUDIE’S 


tect Library, Ltd. 


80-34 New Oxford Streot, W.C. 
48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
132 Kensington High St. W. 


English Books; Foreign Books; 
Cheap Books ; Costly Books; Novels; 
Devotional Books; Fairy - ‘Tales. 
The Biggest Selection anywhere! 





MODERN SLAVERY. 


A Few Questions to 
MESSRS. CADBURY. 


See this week’s 


WORLD. 


Price 6d. 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


———$——— = 


Cffice: rx York Street, 





NOW READY. 

Royal 4to, bound cloth, pp. 274, price £1 1s. net. 
NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
1901-1904. 

MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS. With Map, Diagrams, and 43 Plates. 
Preface by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, Pres.R.S, 
Published by the Royal Society. 

Sold by HARRISON & SONS, 45 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 








Trans-Himalaya: 
Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. 
By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. 


With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water-Colour 
Sketches, and Drawings by the Author, and 10 Maps, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 








4 2nd Impression Now Ready. 
IN THE GRIP OF THE NYIKA. 


Further Adventures in British East Africa. By Lieut.- 
Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0, With Illustrations, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


LIGHT COME, LIGHT GO. 


Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers—The Turf. 


By RALPH NEVILL. With 9 Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 








THOMAS HARDY. 


Time’s Laughingstocks, and other 
Verses. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
rf Times.—‘ There have been a good many volumes of povry xenet this 
ns in ie 


; but has there been one that surpasses or equals t indefinable 
quality of greatness by which human productions survive ?” 





The Rhythm of Modern Music. By C. F. 


ABDY WILLIAMS. Extra Crown 8yvo, 5s. net. 





A Project of Empire. A Critical Study of the 
Economics of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Se., F.B.A., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








3rd Edition, Cormpictely Revised and Enitarged. 
Introduction to Public Finance. By 


Professor CARL C, PLEHN, Ph.D. Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 





WITH INTRODUCTION by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Building the Walls. A Book of Prayer and 


Thanksgiving for Family and Private Use. Pott 8vo, 2s. net. 
D o y ,’ 








The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary, by C.G. MONTEFIORE, together 
with a Series of Additional Notes by I. ABRAHAMS. In 
Three Volumes. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 18s. net. 








Macmillan’s Guide to Egypt & the Sudan. 

Including a Description of the Route through Uganda to 

Mombasa. With 35 Maps and Plans. Sixth Edition, 5s. net. 
[Immediately. 





The Wonderland of the South. 
Mlustrated, Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


Mexico. By W. E. 


CARSON. 
Essays on Greek Literature. 

TYRRELL, Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
Aristophanes and the Political Parties 
at Athens, By Maurice Crorszr. Translated 
by JAMES LOEB, A.B. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





By R. Y. 











New 6s. Novels. 


The Education of Uncle Paul. 
Algernon Blackwood, Author of “Jimbo,” &. 


Robert Emmet. An Historical Romance. 
Stephen Gwynn. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 





NOTICE. 





ALTERATION OF PRICE 


AND 


DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


The GUARDIAN 


(With which is incorporated The Churchwoman), 


1846 and 
published every Wednesday at 6d., 
and since 1898 at 3d., will, com- 


mencing with the New Year, be issued 


which was founded in 


Every Friday 


Price One Penny. 


THE UNIQUE POSITION 
OF “THE GUARDIAN” AS 


THE AUTHORITATIVE NEWS- 
PAPER OF THE CHURCH 


will be maintained unimpaired, 
whilst new features of exceptional interest to 


CHURCHMEN AND CHURCH- 
WOMEN generally will be introduced. 





Tell your Newsagent or Bookstall Clerk to supply 
you with “The Guardian” every Friday from 
January 7th, or send your Subscription (one year 
6/6, 6 months 3/3, 3 months 1/8) to the Publisher, 
who will send it by post direct from the 


Offices - - 29 KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKs, 





Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


SAVOY OPERAS. 


By Sir W. S. GILBERT. 
With 32 Mlustrations in Colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


“The most charming gift-book that we have yet had that appeals to lovers of 
the stage. Therein we get a lively and anecdotal iatroduction from Sir William 
Gilbert, and a set of lovely illustrations by Mr. Resvell Flint......remarkable for 
the admirable play and felicity of line, the beauty of face and costume, and the 
felicitous way in which he has caught tae sense of dramatic situation.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 





THIRTIETH THOUSAND. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 
THE PETER PAN PICTURE 
BOOK. 


The Story of Peter Pan. 

Retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR from the Play by J. M. BARRIE, 

With 28 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Aticz B. WoopwARD, 

and specially designed Binding, Title-page, and End-papers. 

“It would be difficult to imagine anything more dainty. The pictures are 

exquisitely beautiful, and to follow the story in Mr. Daniel O'Connor's version 

is almost as fascinating as it was to sce Mr. Barrie’s quaint creation on the 
stage.'’—Glasyow Herald, 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE PINAFORE PICTURE BOOK 


By W. S. GILBERT. 
With 16 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by Axicz B. 
Woopwarp. 


“Sir William tolls the whole story simply, qusintiy, in language that the 
smallest boy or girl can easily comprehend......Mies Woodward has caught the 
irresponsible spirit of the whole thing te perfeetion.’’— Bookman, 











Post Svo, 5s. not, 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


With many Llustrations in Colour and Black-and-White, and 
Title-page, Binding, and End-papers by GrrrrupE Lerss. 


‘ 





THE POCKET HORACE. 

HORACE, The Latin Text, with Conington’s Trans- 
lation on opposite pages. In 1 vol. printed on thin paper for 
the pockct, bound ia stamped sheepskin, 5s. net; or limp 
cloth, 4s. net. 





Suite 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE POEMS OF COVENTRY PATMORE 
Complete in1 vol. With an Introduction by Basin Coampners 
and Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART 


CALVERLEY. Complete in 1 vol. With Memoir by 
Sir Wavrur J. Suwpans, G.O.M.G., and a Portrait. 


CALVERLEYS VERSES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND FLY LEAVES. Thin-Paper Edition. 
Pott 8vo, bound in stamped leather, 3s. net; or limp cloth, 
2s. net. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE, 
By the Right Hon. Sir Groras Orro Treveryan, Bart, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net; or in leather, 2s. net. 
SHORTER POEMS. By Rosxert Bringss. 

Lighth Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5s. nef. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
CF ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. With 


Introduction by Cuartes Dickens, and a Portrait. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


Anne Procrer. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


By ADELAIDE 





STRIKING NOVELS. Cloth, 6s. each. 
THE DEEPER STAIN. By FRANK HIRD. 
AN IMMORTAL SOUL. By W. H. MALLOCK. 
THE TRAMPING METHODIST. 


By SHEILA KAYE SMITH. 
STARBRACE., By SHEILA KAYE SMITH. 





rrr, 
NOW READY.—500 Copies only for Sale. Price £5 5, net, 


The Works of JOHN HOPPNER 
By WILLIAM McKAY and W. ROBERTS. ‘ 

Imperial 4to, with 60 large Photogravure Plates, most of which 
are taken from Pictures never before Illustrated, and three of 
which are reproduced in Colours, 

Published in conjunction with Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi Co 
13 and 14 Pall Mall East, W. : 





NOW READY.—Royal 4to, 25s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe 
of TEN COPIES ONLY on Japanese Vellum, £10 10s. not, 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN 
DINNER SERVICE, 


By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Author of “The History of 
Portrait Miniatures.” 
With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 70 Collotype Plates, 
In this Monograph Dr. Williamson traces the story of the famons and Jone 
leat dinner service which Wedgwoods made for the Empress Catherine II, of 
Measin. The cditions are strictly limited, and should appeal to all lovers of 
the ceramic art. 





Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS, 
His Art, his Writings, and his Public Life: a Record, 
By AYMER VALLANCE. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with a Reproduction in Colours of 
Arras Tapestry, “The Woodpecker,” Photogravure Portrait, and 
about 50 Illustrations in Half-tone and Line, 





THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 6s. net. 
THE ART OF J. McNEILL 
WHISTLER ; An Appreciation. 


By T. R. WAY and G@. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With 
numerous I]lustrations. 
“Tt is a splendi(ly-considered tribute to the artist’s genius, and an accurate 
eside to the special characteristics of his work The book is one which no 
at lover will want to be without.""—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE “HOW TO” SERIES 
FOR COLLECTORS AND CONNOISSEURS. 
With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. 
How to Identify Old China. 


3y Mrs. WintovcHBy Hopeson. Seventh Thousand 

5s. net. 

Collect Continental China. 

By C. H. Wrupr. 6s. net. 

Look at Pictures. 

By R. C. Wirr. Sixth Edition. 

Collect Old Furniture. 

By Freperick Lircurizip. Third Edition. 

Identify Portrait Miniatures. 

By G.C. Winuramson, Litt.D. Second Edition. 6s.net, 

Collect Books. 

By J. H. Starer. 6s. net. 

Collect Postage Stamps. 

By Bertram T. K. Smirnu. 6s. net. 

Art and the Camera. 
By Antony Guzst. 





How to 


How to 


5s. not. 


How to 


6s. net, 


How to 


How to 


How to 


6s. net. 





THE STANDARD LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By Jonny Hortax 
Rosz, Litt.D. Largely compiled from new materials taken 
from the British Official Records. In 2 vols. large post 8v0, 
with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Third 
Edition. 18s. net. Also a Cheaper Edition, without the 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Svo, 10s. net. 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best Life of Napoleon yet 
blished is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has 
attempted.””"—Times, 





THE ONLY COMPLETE PEPYS. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, M. 
F.R.S. Transcribed from the 


A. 
Shorthand MS. in the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by ths 


Rev. Mynors Exicut, M.A. Edited, with Additions, by 
Henry B. Wueart ey, F.S.A. In 8 vols. post 8vo, 53. net each 
The Original Ten-Volume Library Edition is still to be had 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits and other Nlustrations, 10 6d. 
net each, (Vols. L.-VIIL., the Diary; Vol. IX., Index; Vol. X, 
Pepysiana.) 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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BLACKIE’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





*,* MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON HAVE PREPARED A CATALOGUE CONTAINING PARTICULARS OF GIFT- 
BOOKS FOR GROWN-UPS, BOYS AND GIRLS, AND PICTURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. THIS LIST, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS, ON ART PAPER, WILL BE POSTED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


—___—_—« 





THE BEST 


Largo crown 8vo. 


Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 
Ornamental Colour Design and olivine edges. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with 


TWO NEW STIRRING STORIES BY 


CAPT. F. S. 


“ Captain Saneten is an impetuous story-teller. 
peadlong thro rh a series of startling adventures.” 


BRERETON. 


He seems to take one by the hand and rush one 


—Saturday Review. 


“Captain Brereton has long since won his spurs as a skilful writer of boys’ stories. 


A HERO OF SEDAN. A Tale of 
the Franco-Prussian War. Illustrated b 
Srastey L. Woop, Large crown 8vo, clo 
extra, olivine edges, 6a, 





JOHN BARCREAVE’S COLD. 


—W eee Gazette. 
A Tale 


of Adventure in the Caribbean. LIliustrated b 
Cuartzes M. Suetpvos, Crown S&vo, clo 
extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


CAPT. 


BRERETON’S WORKS. 


Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


ONE OF THE FICHTING SCOUTS. 
ATuale of Guerilla Warfare in South Africa. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 





THE DRAGON OF PEKIN. A Tale of 


the Boxer Revolt. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 





Two New Stories by the Author of “The White Trail.” 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 


THROUCH THE HEART OF TIBET. 


A Tale of a Secret Mission to Lhasa. 
trated by W. Raryey, B.I. 6s. 





THE HIDDEN NUCCET. 


A Story of 


the Australian — Illustrated by 
W. Rarer, R.I. 3s. 6d. 








A Stirring New Story by Author of “Mr. Midshipman Glover.” 


By STAFF-SURGEON T. T. JEANS, R.N. 





FORD OF H.M.S. ‘VIGILANT.’ 4, To, of the Chun Archipelago. Ilustrated by 
By ROGERT M. MACDONALD. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


THE RIVAL TREASURE HUNTERS. 


A Tale of the Debatable Frontier of British 
Guinea, Illustrated by ( Cyrus Cungo. 6. 


THE CRUISE OF THE THETIS. A 


Tale of the Cuban Insurrection, Llustrated 
by Crrus Cuneo, 5s, 








rvararonuer @ A HENTY’S WORKS. 


UXDER DRAKE'S FLAC. A Tale of 


the Spanish Main. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine 


edges, 3s. 6d. 
ORANCE AND CREEN. A Tale of 


he Boyne and - re Crown 8vo, cloth, 
olivine edg ges, 3s. 


Mlustrated by 
Eminent Artists. 


A FINAL RECKONING. A Tale of 
Bush Life in Australia. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


BY RiCHT OF CONQUEST; or, 


With Cortez in Mexico. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth, olivine edges, 3s. 6° 





By Dr. GORDON STASLES, R.N. 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF BATTLESHIPS. 


With 16 Full-page Coloured Drawings, and 
many in Black-and-White, by Cuaries Rosin- 
son. 2s. 6d. 


By DOROTHEA MOORE. 
THE LUCK CF LEDCE POINT. A 


if 1505. Illustrated by Cuantes HoRRELL. 
Cr »wa 8yo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 


THE BEST 


By WINIFRED JAMES, 
Author of ‘Bachelor Betty.” 
SATURDAY’S CHILDREN. A Story 
of To-day. Tustrated by Frances Ewan. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
CLARINDA’S QUEST. A Story of 


London, Llustrated by Faances Ewan, Large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
THREE CIRLS IN MEXICO. A Story 


fe in the Interior. Ulustrated by Wriu1aM 
_iar R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 
oS. OF 

















By H. A. HINKSON. 
THE KINC’S LIECE. A Tale of the 


Times of Charles the First. Illustrated by 
A. A. Dixon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


By R. STEAD. 
KINSMAN AND NAMESAKE. A 


Story of the Days of Henry IV. Illustrated 
by W. B. Hanprorsta. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
2s. 6d. 





NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By Mrs. ALBERT G. LATHAM. 
CHRISTABEL IN FRANCE; or, The 


Further Acventures of Three Little 
Folk. Illustrated by Paut Haxpr, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s, 6d, 


By THEODORA WILSON WILSON 
THE ISLANDERS. The Story of a 


Family. [lustrated by Gorpon Browns, B.I, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
THE NICEST CIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 


A Story of School Life. Dllustrated by A, A, 
Dixon. Crow: n 8vo, clo th ex extru a, 2 2s. .a Se 








BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


SIXTH YEAR OF ISSUE, 


A handsome volume of 192 
PICTURES IN FULL CO 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 

Qn: 


s, with over 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, including #@ FU LL-PAGE 
UR BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


Picture boards, cloth back, 3s, 6d.; 





London: 





BLACKIE & SON, Litd., 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE ARABIAN NICHTS, Selected 


and Retold for Children by Giapys Davipeos, 
Tilustrated by Heiew Srratrox. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 

Fully 


STORIES FROM CRIMM. 
Crown 4#to, 


Iiustrated by Hetew Srrartoy. 
- ' extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d.; picture 


MATTHEW AND THE MILLER. A 
Tale for Children. By Vioter Brapsy. With 
Coloured and Black-and-White L[llustrations 
by H. R. Mittag. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


LUCY MARY; or, The Cobweb Cloak. 


By Aexes Gaenme Hervertson, Illustrated 
by Makaat er W. Tanaantr. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 2s. 6d, 

LITTLE FRENCH PEOPLE. Written, 
and Dlustrated with 24 Fall. page Pictures im 
Colour, by Kare J. Faicero. Picture boards, 
cloth back, %: 


CREAT -CRANDMOTHER’S BOOK: 
“The Daisy,” an Old-fashioned 
Picture-Book for Children. With 16 
Full Paces in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Drawings, by Reru A. Hopson. %s.6d. 


HOW THEY WENT TO THE SEASIDE. 
By 8S. R. Prascer. With 2¢ Full-page 
Pictures in Colour. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; picuure 

3, 2s. 6d. 


TALES AND TALKS FOR NURSERY- 

LAND. Illustrated in Colour and in Line 

by Joun Hassait, R.1., and HeLes Srrarros, 

Cloth extra, gilt edges, Be. 6d.; picture boarda, 
cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


BABES AND BIRDS. With nearly 
70 Illustrations by Cuartes Ropincom, and 
Verses by Jessiz Porze. Bound in Japanese 


style. 2s. 


SIMPLE SIMON. With 12 Full- 
pare Coloured Drawings, and Black-and-White 


Jorder Desigus, by Franx Apams. 2s. 


THE FROG WHO WOULD A-WOOINC 


GO. With 12 Full-page Coloured Drawings, 
and Black-and-White Border Desigus, by 


Franz Apams, 2s, 
A Book of Nature 


OUR CARAVAN. 
Stories. By Autce Tautwin Moras, Fully 
Illustrated by Gorpon Browne, K.I, Cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s 


TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
Told by Epirn Roparrs. Illustrated by T. 
Hearu Rosixsox, Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


THE BiG BOSK OF NURSERY 
RHYMES. Selected and Edited by Watter 
Jerxo.p. With Illustrations on every page, in 
Colour or Biack-and-White (nearly #00 in 
number), by Cuarues Rosinson. Large 4to, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges. Price 7s, 6d, net, 


THE CHILD’S CHRISTMAS, Pictures 


by Cuagtes Rosinson. Text by Evetry 
Swarr. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


HEROIC LECENDS. Retold by Aayzs 
Grozicer Hereerrson. Illustrated with 16 
beautifully Coloured Plates by HELEN Srrarton. 
Square Svo, cloth elegant, full gilt and gilt 
edyes, 6s. net. 

“The manner of their retelling is excellent...... 

The style is throughout in perfect harmony with 

the diynity of its subject.’’"—Athenzum, 


CRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. With 32 
Coloured Plates and many Black-and-White 
Tiustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5a. 

“A particularly handsome edition.” 
—EKducational News. 


THE RHYME OF A RUN, and other 
Verse. Written and Pictured by Friorenca 
Hagrgison. With 24 Drawings in Full Colour, 
beautifully —_ xduced and mounted on grey 
art paper, and many in outline. Sumptuously 
bound in cloth, 6s. net. 

“Miss Florence Harrison's verses are admirable, 
quite exceptionally so. Altogether a charming 
present for little people.’’—Outiook. 


MOTHER COOSE’S NURSERY 


RHYMES. By Waren Jeuezoip. With 

24 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour, and about 
200 Black-and-White Vignettes by Joun 
HassaLt, R.1, Feap, 4to, cloth, olivine edges, 


5s. 
*“ An edition which, if solid artistic merit counts, 
should stand out prominently amongst the newest 





50 Old Bailey, E.C 


and the best children’s books.’’—Standard. 
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FROM CONSTABLE'’S LIST. 





SHERIDA 


Ni. WALTER sICHEL, 


2 Vols., Iliustrated, 31s. 6d. 


“This is a great biography, and will remain the classical, authentic, unsurpassable Life of Sheridan.”—Saturday Review, 


“It is not necessary to trace Sheridan’s Parliamentary carecr. 
important than his career as a man of letters, and for this reason his second volume is even more interesting than his fi 


Mr. Sichel proves, if one can separate them, that it was more 


rst.”—Tiimes, 


“The two lavishly and most interestingly illustrated volumes of biography and social history which Mr. Walter Sichel hag 


compiled with so much industry, and written with such a finely-sustained passion of enthusiasm and descriptive 


power, will not only, 


we fancy, be immediately and widely read, but will become one of those works which no future student of politics or of the theatre 


will care to ignore.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





A PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE COOKERY BOOK OF LADY 
GLARK OF TILLYPRONIE. 


Arranged and Edited by CATHERINE. FRANCES 
FRERE. 600 pp. demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


**We should say that almost any housewife, whether she requires what is 
called high-class cookery or simple fare, could profit a great deal by the study 
of this entirely delightful book."'"— Westminster Gazette. 

ae mer ae | of the knowledge they convey, cookery books such as the 
cookery book of Lady Clark of Tillypronie, arranged and edited by Catherine 
Frances Frere, are delightful to read! Times. 

“Tn this handsome volume cf nearly 600 pages the recipes are of all kinds, 
from the plain cooking of rice to me en of turtle-soup. The cookery 
book of Lady Clark of T:llypronie will probably take its place as a standard 
work.”"—Daily Telegraph. 





MISS SILSERRAD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ORDINARY PEOPLE, 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD. 


6s. 


“True emotion and an admirable power of selecting and drawing her 
characters raise Miss Silberrad’s book quite above the common level of fiction, 
enceee We can cordially recommend this volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The opening of the book is brilliant in its naturalness, It is a charming, 
solid, and dignified piece of work.’"—Morning Leader. 


“The style is good as well as pleasing, and the whole book a distinguished 
no less than a readable novel.” —Evening Standard, 








HOGARTH’S LONDON 
By H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


Illustrated, 21s. net, 


LAST POEMS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 4s. 6d. net. 


WANDERINGS in the 
ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 





** He re-creates for us from Hogarth’s pictures the 
London of his day and many of the people who 
lived and moved in it. And the result is absorbing 
in its interest,’’—Guardian, 


PEAKS & GLACIERS 
OF NUN KUN. 


NATURE 





By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM Hyps, 
15s. net. 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI. Llu. 
trated, 2is. net, 


POEMS. 





THE GIRLHOOD OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and 
WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN. 
lilusirated, 4to, 183. net, 

‘Mountaineers and general readers alike will 
derive exceptional pleasure from Dr. and Mrs, 
Workman's latest book on exploration.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 





THE BOOK OF CUPID 
With an Introduction by 
HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Illustrated by the Lady Hy.Lron, 
4s, 6d. net, 


A Narrative in Contemporary Letters. 
By F. A. MUMBY. With an Intro 
duction by R. 5S. RAIT, M.A. Iu 
trated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“An exceedingly interesting and attractive 
narrative.” —Glode, 








An Elizabethan Crystal Gazer. By 
CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH. Llus- 
trated, 103, 6d. net. 
“An interesting addition to our knowledge of 
Queen Elizabeth is provided by this biography of 
her astrolozer-in-chief.’"—Avening Standard. 


CERES’ 





RUNAWAY, 
And other Essays. 
By ALICE MEYNELL. 3s. 6d. net. 


“We read on, Cegctantet ond bewitched, from 


the first page to the last.’’"—@ 


HAMEWITH. 


By CHARLES MURRAY. With an 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Two 
Illustrations by DougLas STRacway. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








THE ROMANTIC MOVE- 








LONDON LIFE OF 
YESTERDAY. 


By ARTHUR COMPTON RICKETT, M.A., 
LL Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


“Mr. Rickett throws picture after picture on the 
sheet, cach clear-cut and arresting, the whole 
forming, as it were, a pageant of the pride aad 
power of London,”’"—Daily News, 





** Thompson Seton can’t be beaten.”"—Punch. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
A SILVER FOX. 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 
Illusirated, 5s, net. 


MENT IN ENGLISH 


POETRY. 


By ARTHUR SYMONDS. Demy 8v0, 
10s. 6d. net, 


“The most interesting book that has been placed 
in my hands for a long time.’’"—Saturday Review, 








GRIMM’S FAIRY-TALES.™“ ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


4to, cloth, 15s. net. 


N.B.—“* QUITE IN HIS BEST FORM.”—Guardian. 


“THE BEST of Mr. Rackham’s work.”— Westminster 


Gazette. “HIS BEST WORK.”—Daily News. “THE MOST IDMPOSING of the books published 
this autumn with drawings by Mr. Rackham is ‘Grimm's Fairy-Tales.’”—Literary World. 





THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With 40 Full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Drawings in the Text by 


4to, cloth, 15s. net. 


W. LEE HANKEY 


“NO DAINTIER CHRISTMAS PRESENT COULD BE GIVEN TO ANY ONE 


Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 


copies, 42s. net. 


THAN THIS.”—Daily Telegraph. 


-— 








CONSTABLE & CO LTD 
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From WELLS GARDNER, 






DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 





An Original Book on a new plan. The Illustrations are all mounted 


on Art Brown. 


11 by 8], fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


The Animal Why Book. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S, Illustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A: 


A book of Natural History on novel and interesting lines. 32 Pictures painted 
in a bold and original style, beautifully produced in chromo-lithography, 


pesides others in biack-and-whiite. 


THE SEASGN’S COLOUR BOCK 


Everyone buying a book for a boy 
or girl should ask to see this book. 


“A book of sterling merit.” 
—NATION., 


“A eapital book.”—FIELD. 











THE NEW VOLUME IA 


THE TREASURE HOUSE SERIES. 


Hampton Court. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Any). With 16 Illustra- 
tions oa art paper. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net, 
UNIFORM WITH 


The National Gallery. 


By ALICE CORKRAN. With Llustrations from Photographs. 


The Wallace and Tate Galleries. 
Ry ESTELLE ROSS. With Illustrations from Photographs. 


Each of these volumes will prove a delightful companion 
for any boy or giri visiting these treasure houses of the 
nation. 





8 by 5}, printed on Superfine Paper, cloth, 6s. 


Bellerophon. “The Bravest of the Brave.” 
By EDWARD FRASER. 


Mr. Fraser has written a stirring and rcomantic hatth 
story of the hardest fighter of the Ficet of Nelson's time. 

“ Better than haif the stories of adventure.” 
—YORKSHIRE POST. 





8 by 5}, cloth, ba 

The Adventures of 3 

Seeing the World. Young Mountaineer. 

By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With Illustrations in Colour from 
Drawings by GORDON BROWNE, RI, 


“ Breezy and captivating.....An excellent book, well bound 
well printed and illustrated.”’—-SCHOOLMASTER. 











DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, profusely Illustrated in the best style by Popular Artists 
bound in cloth boards, gilt top, 8 by 5}, price Gs.; calf, 10s, Gd. net. 


A WONDER-BOOK 


OF BEASTS. 


Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece by MARGARET CLAYTON 
“A thorough book for children, well planned in every way and turned out without a fault.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AMONG THE VOLUMES INCLUDED IN THIS SERIES ARE: 


A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE, 

By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 

THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 

By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition, 
ANOTHER BOOK OF CHILDREN’S 
VERSES, Selected by E. V. LUCAS. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


Sciected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [oth Edition, 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition, 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By MARV MACLEOD. 


TALES ofthe CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. {3rd Edition, 


Witio 
[2nd Edition, 





A List of this well-known Series post-free on application, 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by &. V. LUCAS. 
[2nd iditwn, 


RUNAWAYS AND CASTAWAYS. 


By E. V. LUCAS. 


ORIGINAL POEMS AND OTHERS. 
By ANNE and JANE TAYLOR and ADELAIDE O’KEErFe 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. [2nd Kdition, 


CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Old Tates of Grecce. By E. F. BUCKLEY. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD 
FAMILY. by Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
FAIRY-TALES FROM GRIMM. 
Nlustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.L 
FAIRY-TALES FROM HANS ANDERSE 
liustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.1L. 
aca, &C., &C. 


[4th Edition, 








BOOKS FOR BOYS 
THE GIANTS of the TREASURE CAVES. 


Sy Mrs. MULLIKEN. Cloth, 5e. 


TWO TAPLEBY BOYS. 


By Mrs. CUBITT. Cloth, 3s. 


AFLOAT ON THE DOGGER BANK. 


By H. C. MOORE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AND GIRLS. 
A HARD BIT OF ROAD. 


By RAYMOND JACGERNS. Cioth, Ss. 


THE MYSTERY OF COXFOLLY. 


By PHCEGE ALLEN. Cloth, 3s. 


FRIARSWOOD POST OFFICE, 


By Cc. M. YONGE. Cloth, 2s. 





SUNDAY. Reanine ror THE youns. 


416 250 6 
LARGE ORIGINAL COLOURED 
PAGES. ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES. 


Paper Boards, 2s.; Cloth Boards, Ss. 


Leading Strings. “annua” 


1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 








CHATTERBOX. 


416 NEARLY 12 
LARGE 3090 COLOURED 
PAGES. ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES. 

Cloth Boards, &5s.; Paper Boards, 3s. 
FOR FOR 
weve 6 6CU NEE «~PRIZE. Gms 


1s. 2d., ts. Gd., 26., and 2s. Gd. 








WELLS GARDNER, CARTON & CO., Lid., 3 & 4 Patarnoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria St., S.¥W., London 
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A BOOK EXHIBITION. 


Readers of this Journal are cordially invited to visit 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Exhibition of Books, Drawings, §c., 
now open at Clifford’s Inn Hall, Fleet Street. Last day, 
December 21st. (Admvission free; no tickets required.) 


OCRICINAL DRAWINGS BY JOSEPH PENNELL, “F.C. G.,” WILLY 
POGANY, AUBREY BEARDSLEY, AND OTHER FAMOUS ARTISTS 
ON GALE. 


The following is a Selection of the Notable Volumes on view : 


MR. & MRS. PENNELL. 


French Cathedrals, Monasteries and Abbeys, 
and Sacred Sites of France. With 183 Illustrations 
by JOSEPH PENNELL, 20s, net. (Post-free, 20s. 6d.) 


W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. 


A Beau Sabreur. Maurice de Saxe, Marshal of France, 
his Loves, his Laurels, and his Times. With 39 Illustrations, 15s, net. 
(Post-free, 15s. 5d.) 


MADAME DUCLAUX. 


The French Procession. A Pageant of Great Writers. 
With 6 Photogravure Plates, 12s. 6d, net. (Post-free, 12s, 10d.) 


GUIDO BIAGI. 
Men and Manners of Old Florence. Vivid and 
realistic glimpses of the social life. With 49 Illustrations, lis. net. 
(Post-free, 15s. 5d.) 


JESSIE WHITE MARIO. 
The Birth of Modern Italy. The Posthumous Papers 
of Jessie White Mario. Edited by the Duke LITTA-VISCONTI-ARESE, 
With 42 Illustrations, 12s. 6d net. (Post-free, 12s, 11d.) 


MAUD F. DAVIES. 


Life in an English Village. An Economic and 
Historical Survey of the Parish of Corsley in Wiltshire. Illustrated, 
10s, 61. net. (Post-free, 10s. 11d.) 


J. JUSSERAND. 
A Literary History of the English People. 


Vol. ITL., From the Renaissance to the Civil War, IL With Photogravure, 
12s. 6d. net. (Post-frec, 12s. Lid.) 


J. WIGHT DUFF, M.A. 


A Literary History of Rome. From the Origins to 
the Close of the Golden Age. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. 
net. (Post-free, 12s. Ld.) 


MADAME DE BUNSEN. 


In Three Legations: Turin, Florence, The Hague, 
1856-1872. With 49 Dlustrations, 12s, 6d. net. (Post-free, 12s, lid.) 


GEORGE RENWICK. 


Romantic Corsica. Wanderings in Napoleon’s Isle. 
With 62 Dinstrations, a Map, and a Chapter on Climbing, 10s. 6d, net. 
(Post-free, 10s. 11d.) 


W. HACKWOOD. 


Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old England. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and 53 other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Post-free, 10s. 11d.) 


GUY H. SCHOLEFIELD. 


New Zealand in Evolution : Industrial, Economic, and 
Political. With an Introduction by the:-Hon. PEMBER BEEVES. 
49 Lilustrations and a Map, 10s. 6d. net, (Post-free, 10s. Lid.) 


RUDAUX. 


How to Study the Stars. Astronomy with Small 
Telescopes and the Naked Eye, and Notes on Celestial Photography. 
With 79 illustrations, 5s. net. (Post-free, 5s, 4d.) 


L. LOWES. 


Chats on Old Silver. A new volume in Unwin’s 
*“Chats’’ Series of Practical Handbooks fur Collectors, With 65 Dlus- 
trations, 5s. net. (Post-free, 5s, 4d.) 


REV. E. J. HARDY. 
How to be Happy though Civil. A Book of 


Manners. Fy the Author of “How to be Happy though Married,” 5s. 
net, (Post-free, 5s. 4d.) 


W. R. RICKMERS. 


Ski-ing for Beginners and Mountaineers. With 
72 Full-page Llustrations and many Diagrams, 4s. 6d. net, (Post-free, 
4s Gd) 


ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 


Chillagoe Chariie. A dashing Adventure Story for 
Boys. Illustrated, 5s. (Post-free.) 
“Mr. Robert Macdonald is the Henty of our time.” —Dundee Advertiser, 
“Every boy will take up this epirited yarn with joy.”’—Liverpool Post, 
** Another of those thrilling adventure stories which more than prove 
Mr. Macdonald's title to be regarded as the successor of Heuty.” 
The Secret of the Sargasso. A Story of Present- 
Day Science, Invention, and Adventure. By the Same Author, Dlustrated, 


ALFRED P. GRAVES. 


The Irish Fairy-Book. Illustrated, 6s. (Post-free.) 
The Children’s Book of the Year. Uniform with The Weish Fairy- 
Book (Third lnpresszion). 


THE BOOKS ARE ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


J. 


F. 


L. 


E. 








Mr. Hall Caine’s Novel: 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTs. 


THE BEST-SELLING NOVEL OF 1909. 


THE 
WHITE PROPHET. 
2 vols., 4s. net. 

Sir EDWARD RUSSELL.—“ Mr. Hall Caine has a fino 
atmosphere and has never exhibited more glow an 
pathos, By night and by day Egypt, in all the ; 
strange, languorous beauty, lives extericrly in the page 
‘The White Prophet,’ as it lives in the eyes and ao 
of the most sympathetic of mankind. Under the euy rom 
the etarlight every scene convinces, and suffuces the gon} wich 

the Egyptian sense and with no other. The fascination f 

Mr. Hail Caine’s pen makes Egypt real for us. She aleepa oh 

wakes, she toils tranquilly, she toils heart-brckenly, The chant 

of the muezzin seems to echo itself in the far-reaching desert,” 





gift of 
1 power and 
uases of its 


THE BEST-SELLING NOVEL OF 1904, 


THE PRODIGAL SON, 
1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 


Rev. Dr. CLIFFORD.—“ I have read ‘The Prodigal Son’ with 
deep and absorbing interest, with a high appreciation of its 
author, its portraits, and its purpose.” 


THE BEST-SELLING NOVEL OF 1901. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. and 2s. 
IAN MACLAREN.—“*‘ The Eternal City’ is beyond everything 
Mir. Hall Caine has yet given us, and is a brilliant success,” 
JOSEPH PARKER.—“ From beginning 
enthrailing bool,” 


Dr. 


to end—an 


THE BEST-SELLING NOVEL OF 1897. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


1 vol. crown Svo, 6s., 2s., and, paper covers, 6d, 
W, E. GLADSTONE.—"I cannot but regard with warm 


respect and admiration the conduct of one who, holding the 

author's position as an admired and accepted novelist, stakes 
himself on so Lold a protestation on behalf of the things which 
are unseen as against those which are eeen and are so terribly 
effective in chaining us down to the level of our carthly 
existence.” 

Dean FARRAR.—“ Of much serious import, 


which wakes one think.” 


t is a book 


THE BEST-SELLING NOVEL OF 1894. 


THE MANXWMAN. 

1 vol. crown Svo, 6s., 2s., and, paper covers, 6d. 
E. BROWN.—"“Wo lay down the charming story with 
regret. Mr. Hall Caine has revealed the Maux people to them- 
selves by a divination almost prophetic.” 

EDMUND GOSSE.—" When we thi: 
the book and the beauty cf its innume 
possible to part from ‘The Manxmana’' 
warm tribute of approval.” 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 
1 vol. crown &vo, 6s. 
E. GLADSTONE.—"I congratulate the anthor on ‘The 
Scapegoat’ as a work of art, and especially on the nobly and 
spiritually drawn character of Israel.” 


THE BONDMAN. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s., and, paper covers, 6d. 

R. D. BLACKMORE.-—-“ In days when the greater part of 
fiction is impure and ignoble, I rejoice in this pure and nobie 
book.” 

WILKIE COLLINS.—“ It ylaccs the author among the masters 

of our craft.” 

E. CLAPSTCNE.—“A work of which I recognise the 
freshucss, vigour, aud sustained interest, no less than the 
integrity of aim. 


MY STCRY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPI.—*“ Whatever else may be the trath about 
Mr. Hall Caine, it is very first truth about all bis work that 
it has am indomitable power of interesting the public.” 


T. 


ik of the serions fulnessof 
L'e episodes, it is not 
with anything but a 


Ww. 


WwW. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street. 
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From Mr. HEINEMANN’S Christmas List. 











THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 
By Sir E. H. SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 


In Two Volumes, Fully Illustrated in Colour and by Photographs, crown 4to, 36s, net. 


jie sn EDITION DE LUXE (printed on Van Gelder's Dutch Hand-made Paper with special Warer-mark). In Two Volumes, 

medium 4to, limited to 400 Nur we red Copies, containing, in addition to the Shasteations s and text of the ordinary edition, the 

signature of EVERY MEMBER OF THE SHORE PARTY ; also the following Special Contributions, Written and Drawn by the 
different Members of the Expedition during the Antarctic Winter :— 


BATHYBIA; or, What Might Have Been at the South Pole. By D. Mawsox. MOUNT ERE&US. 
A Poem. By Sir E. H. SHACKLETON. Six specially etched Plates, engraved at Winter Quarters, 1908, and also specially 
drawn Pastel Portraits of the four Members of the “Southern Party,” by Gzornae Marston, 

Bound in Vellum, Ten Guineas net. 


AN ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL LOAN EXHIBITION, 


An Edition, limited to 750 copies, [Iilustrated in Photogravure, demy 4to, 423, net. 
*,* After January Ast the price will be raised to 63s. net. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


ITALIAN HOURS. 


By HENRY JAMES. Imlustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. Demy 4to, 25s, net. 






























MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM'S NEW PICTURES. 


UNDINE. 


Adapted from the German by W. L. COURTNEY. With Fifteen Coloured Plates and many Text Mlustrations by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net 
N.B.—This is the only entirely New and Original Work by Mr. Rackham published this year. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE SAME ARTIST. 



















THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A macneaying nosing NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Crown 4to, 15s, net Crown 4to, 15s. 
RIP VAN WINKLE. Crown 4to, 15s. net ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Crown 4to, 63. net 












CATHEDRAL CITIES GF SPAIN 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s, net. Also Edition de Luxe, 42s, net 
Uniform wiih the above, demy 8vo, 16s. net each 
eee ee CITIES OF FRANCE. By HERBERI | eal a 1 e ar OF Ene. AND. By GE 


[IFSTER MARSHALL. With 69 Wate e-Ooloar Deawinzs | Gis 60 Water-( iw ss by W 







A 












by Herpert Marsuaty, R.WS. COLLINS, .R — 
TUNIS, KAIROUAN, AND CARTHAGE. Describe and | — BELOW THE CATARACTS. D i 
lilustrated wi th 43 Coloured Plates by GRAHAM PETRIE, B.L rated with 60 Coloured Piates by WALTER TYNDALS, 
GREAT MASTERS. 
One hundred exqui oy hon diac ‘tions in Photogravure of the Great Masters’ Masterpieces cclected mainly from private 







and therefore alino 1e collector and art-lover. A short instructive and descriptive treat rccuinpanies cach picture 
written by Sir. MARTIN “co NWAY Y, Slade Professor at Cambridge. Size 20 in. by 15 in., in portfolio, £5 net, 
AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


By E. R. & J. PENNELL. 


Profusely Illustrated in Pi or avure and Half-tone, 2 vols. crown 4to, 36s, net, [Fourth Edition. 


















THE GREAT ARTISTS. 
JOHN SARGENT, R.A. By ALICE MEYNELL. With| SIR HENRY RAESBURN. 






53 Photogravures and 4 Lithographs, 1 vol. imperial 4to, | By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the N 
£6 Gs. net. Gallery, Ireland. With 2 Coloured Plates and 66 Pho 
gravure, 1 vol. imperial 4to, £5 5s, net. 





REMERANDT. By EMILE MICIEL. With 70 Plates in 
Photogravure and Tint, cloth, 30s, net. |SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


By Sir W. ARMSTRONG With 52 Plates, 15s. net A fe 
THE DRAWINGS OF JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. In , Sa sanatun 23 Gn, olltien clll to bo had : 


1 vol. imperial 4to, with 50 Piztes Reproduced from the Original 

Drawings and Des sigtive Text by LEON( ‘Ee BENEDITE. om CAINSBOROUGH. 

Eviction of 250 copies on Hand-made Paper, bound ia English | By Sir W. ARMSTRONG. With 8 Photogravures and 40 
buckram, £4 4s, net. ' Half-tone Illustrations, 15s, net. 


SEVEN CENTURIES OF LACE. By Mrs. T. H. Po LLEN. Prof usely , Illustrated, royal dito, 30s. net. 


Lend lmpresswa, 





















THE QUEEN’S EDITION (Dedicated by permission to H.M. Quemsn ALEXANDRA). 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY-TALES. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous I!lustrations in Black-and-White by Hans TeGNER. 1 vol., 6s, net. 
























MR, HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED LIST POST-FREE, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS.|SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S Lisp 


THE EVOLUTION OF ITALIAN 
SCULPTURE. 


By LORD BALCARRES. Tllustrated, royal 8vo, 21s. net. THIN-PAPER EDITION OF 
“One of the most sumptuous volumes of the year...... Lord Balcarres never loses 
sight of his main object—the tracing of the evolution of the art...... Every phase P 
has here its examples by which we may trace the gradual intiuences and ii eM RY SETON FA FA im j MAN § 
compare the work of contempprary and successive sculptors......a beautiful 
book and a sincere piece of writing, thoughtful, and full of knowledge and good 


taste, we must give it generous praise.’’—Bookman. HOVE LS 
: ; In 14 Volumes, 
LADY HESTER STANHOPE. With an Introduction in the First Volume by E. FP. §, and 


By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL. With Illustrations . 
> 8vo, 6s. net. S.G.T. In clear type and handy size. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 
“A very delightful and interesting work......The heroine of this book must Each Volume, 2s, net in cloth, 3s. net in leather ; or the 14 
always take a prominent place among historical women, for her life and her Volumes in Gold-Lettered Case, 31s. 6d. in cloth, or 50s, in 
personality were extremely remarkable Her life is a wonderful romance.” . 
--Daily Telegraph. leather, 
2 <a eral Birmingham Daily Post.—“ These are novels which bear the test 
RISE OF LOVIS NAPOLEON. of reading a second time, and will long retain their vitality, Mr, 
By F. A. SIMPSON, M.A. With illustrations, 12s. net lerriman’s work, in construction and characterisation, in imagina- 
. a. N, DLA. t at , 12s. b reg whieh ee rs . Tr 
This book is a contribution towards the study of a period in the history of tive and descriptive power, is of fine quality. 
the Napoleonic dynasty which has hardly yet received its due. Alike by their Oxford Chronicle.—“ Type and paper are of conspicuous excel}. 
intrinsic intereet aud by their historical importance, the extraordinary adven- amend ae fee * ‘. : . . - 
tures through which this Prince of Pretenders won his way back to his kingdom lence 4 and the binding especially that in leather—is remarkabiy 
deserve a more detailed description and a more searching investigation than tasteful. 
they have hitherto received. Mr. Simpson's volume is based on a careful 
examination of much unpublished material. 


ach —~tonrsealll New 6s. Novels. 


NOW READY. A NEW WORK 
By the Bishop of Birmingham. By the Author of “Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 


ORDERS AND UNITY. 
By CHARLES GORE, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 3s. 6d. net. THE CARAVANERS. 
seems - 2nd Impression: Large post 8vo, 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS Daily Tolegraph.—“If this is not the most amusing and entertaining book o 


the season, we shall be grateful for an introduction to its rival. To anyone 
OF TAXATION who possesses the slightest sense of humour the book will be a perpetual feast 
waliowtes from cover to cover.’* 
By G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, M.A., D.Lit., Principal of the Globe.—“* We know the author to have a charming sense of humour, bat 
sirkbeck College. Third Edition (just ready), 2s. 6d. net. never before has it been in such continual evidence as in ‘ The Caravanors,’” 
In view of the great amount of attention at present being paid to the 
problems of taxation, it has been thought wivisable to issue a new and cheaper _ 
edition of Dr. Armitage-Smith's standard work. It presents in a concise and Third Impression in the Press. 
simple form an account of the British system of taxation, and the principles 
on which it is based, together with some of the leading historical facts in its THE PALADIN | As v5 EB. ee 
evolution. The book will be found invaluable by all serious students of this 


subject. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. Morning Post.—‘*The Paladin’ shows in many ways greater powers than 
- — -———-———- -- —$—_—____—_—— ~—¥— 4 Mr. Vachel! has previously revealed, The characterisation is admirable and 











A Charming Christmas Gift. 


























~ “_* convincing.” 
. Daily Graphic.—* The book is a convincing exposition of the new belief in 
Second Impression Now Ready. mankind aud among womgnkind that marriage is not everything...... novel 
whivh is as well told as it was well worth telling.” 


“A NEW WAY! "eto tnece 


FIFTY YEARS OF NEW JAPAN. 


O KF L I 13 E.”’ Compiled by Count SHIGENOBU OKUMA, late Prime 


Minister of Japan and Minister for Foreign Affair, and 
others. Edited by MARCUS B. HUISH. 


By d. ST. LOE STRACHEY, Times.—“* No branch of national development is omitted. From the wealth 


of information it contains we derive an impression of bewildering and — 

i activity ; we see with what steady continuity of aim Japanese siatesmen have 
Editor of the SPECTATOR. pursued their high ideals, and we realise the vast strides which the nation has 
made in the short space of two generations,” 








LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the : 

National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to With a Portrait, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“A New Way of Life” :— PASCAL. 

. ? ' : By VISCOUNT ST. CYRES, 

“T should like, in relation to the question of Author of “Francois de Fénclon,” &, 


Truth.—" A deeply interesting study of a man who was in all ways abnormal. 
......lord St. Cyres’ book on Pascal is extraordinarily interesting and 
mendation in favour of the admirable little suggestive.” j 
ee; o Scotsman.—" Well studied in the facts of Pascal's biography, which it sets 
pam hlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey out in « narrative always both pointed and graceful, and lucid in its expositiua 
- of theological and philosophical positions.” 


(A New Way of Infe’), the able and patriotic commen — 
editor of the Sprrcrator, and published by Demy Svo, l4s. net. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope GEORGE I. 482 NORTHERN WAR. 
that this book will have the wide sale which it A Study of British Hanoverian Policy In tho North of 
Europe in the Years 1709 to 1721. 


By JAMES FREDERICK CHANCE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
° Author of “The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, Bart.” 

ale of I; P rork % wit 
eale to the furtherance of the League whi ork, ut Scotsman.—" Mr. Chance’s valuable work is an erudite study set forth with a 


° > ° io 5 " iodine b history of 
is to be hoped that many of our members will feiness that materially enriches the available knowledge of the his J 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 


useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 





deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 


Europe.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 


To be obtained from a!l Beoksellers,.and at all Messrs. W. H. By KATHARINE TYNAN and FRANCES MAITLAND. 
Truth.—* Will charm flower-lovers of each flower the authors give ® 


Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. @esoription, including the folk-names by which it has been known, the legen is 
cennected with it, the virtues attributed to it, and quotations of poetry oF 


Price 1s. net. prose about it.” 
MACMILLAN & CO, Lid., London. London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


eloquent little book.” 


_ &< 
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THE 


RICCARDI PRESS 
BOOKS 


Tus first Books printed in the Riccardi Fount, specially designed by Mr. Herbert P. Horne forthe Medici Society, ARE NOW 
PUBLISHED. The Society cannot doubt that THE RICCARDI FOUNT will be as immediately accepted for the FINEST 
MODERN TYPE YET DESIGNED as the Medici Prints have been recognised for the “ truest facsimiles yet invented.” 


SOME EARLY COMMENDATIONS OF THE RICCARDI TYPE :— 
“The Riccardi Type, another of Mr. H. P. Horne’s eful designs, based on an Italian model of 1492, suffers at no point by 





comparison with the same artist’s [previous essay in the same direction]...... Full of character, equally free from any kind of 
affectation...... greater brilliance...... rtainly a pleasure to read...... ‘The first issue] demonstrates the beauty of the type and the 
rfection of the printing...... A very promising beginning.”—Birmingham Post. “A very fine example of this kind of printing.”— 


Scotsman. “A fount of type which leaves hardly anything to be desired...... The perfect simplicity and nobility of its model...... free 
from the affectations which marred the best work of the Kelmscott Press.”—Church Times. 


*,* The detailed Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi Press Types, will be sent post-free on application. 


THE STORY OF GRISELDA 


Being the Tenth Story of the Tenth Day from the “ Decameron” of Boccaccio, Translated by J. M. RIGG. Printed on 
Batchelor Hand-made Paper, 9} by 64 in., in an Edition of 500 numbered copies; 12 copies (10 for sale) printed 
on vellum. Michalet grey wrappers, 5s. net; limp vellum, with silk ties, 12s. Gd. net. The copies printed on vellum, 
bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, silk ties, 42s. net. [Now ready. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON’S 


Reprinted after the Authorised Version by permission, and Illustrated with 10 Plates reproduced in Colour by the 
Medici Process after the Water-Colour Drawings by W. RusseLtu Fuint. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies on 
Hand-made Riccardi Paper, 104 by 7? in.; 17 copies (15 for sale) printed on vellum, the latter with a duplicate set of 
the Plates, mounted, in cloth portfolio. Paper copies, Michalet boards, canvas back and paper label, £2 2s. net; or in 
limp vellum, silk ties, £2 12s. 6d. net. The copies printed on vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, gold lettering, 
silk ties, £12 12s. net. FNow ready, 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 


Translated by GEORGE LONG, with 12 Plates reproduced in Colour by the Medici Process after the Water-Colour 
Drawings by W. Russe.t Fuint. Edition limited to500 numbered copies on Hand-made Riccardi Paper, 104 by 7} in. ; 
17 copies (15 for sale) printed on vellum, the latter with a duplicate set of the Plates, mounte.!, in cloth portfolio. Paper 
copies, Michalet boards, paper label, canvas back, £2 12s. 6d. net; or in limp vellum, silk ties, gold lettering, £3 3s. net. 
The copies printed on vellum, bound in limp vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, £15 15s. net. [Now ready. 


Of the Vellum copies of the above books, very few remain. Orders for these, as for the paper copies, will be executed in 
strict rotation as received, preference being given only to subscribers to the entire series of Riccardi Press Books. 


Mr. W. Russell Flint’s original Water-Coiours for the above Books are on Exhibition at 
88 Albemarle Street until December 24th. Entrance Free on presentation of visiting-card. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


Special Issue of Selected Subjects from the 
NATIONAL LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES 


The Medici Society has pleasnre in announcing that, with the generous permission of the owners, a small series of 
Medici Prints (in the colours of the Originals) will be issued in due course after selected pictures in this Exhibition. “ Prints 
like this,” says the BuRLINGTON MaGazineg for October, 1909, “which are at once true in general effect and will stand the test 
of the microscope in their details, can never be superseded.” Subscribers to these Prints may therefore be assured of possessing 
the most faithful replicas of these great pictures which can be obtained. They may also be assured that “nothing of the 
kind so good or so cheap” (the BURLINGTON MaGaziNeé) will be obtainable otherwise than in these Medici Prints, which have 
the additional merit of being produc d in England, by English workers. Finally, since, in consideration of the permission 
to reproduce these pictures, The Society will make Special Contributions to the National Gallery Fund, Subscribers will, 
incidentally, aid the prime object with which the above Exhibition bas been organised. 

PRELIMINARY LIST OF PICTURES FROM THE NATIONAL LOAN COLLECTION :— 
GIORGIONE [or TITIAN]. “Portrait of a Man.” Colour Surface about 24 by 20 in, Published price not exceeding 

263. net. (By permission of the Honble. E, Wood, Temple Newsam.) 

TITIAN. “Portrait of a Man.” Colour Surface about 24 by 21 in, Published price not exceeding 253, net. (By permission 
of Sir Hugh Lane.) 
GAINSBOROUGH. “Gainsborough Dupont.” Colour Surface 15§ by 13g in, Published price not exceeding 17s. 6d. net. 

(By permission of Sir Edgar Vincent, K.C.M.G.) 

LAWRENCE. “Georgina Lennox, afterwards Countess Bathurst.” Colour Surface about 20 by 16} in. 

Published price not exceeding 17s. 6d. net. (By permission of Earl Bathurst.) 

Although the above cannot be published for some little while, no more acceptable present, to young or old, can be imagined than 
an order on The Medici Society for one, or the Series, of these supreme examples of painting. Photographs of all may be seen at 
The Medici Galleries, where Medici Prints after notable works by the same Artists may be inspected as “specimens,” and suitable 
frames may be selected. 

Further particulars may be had on application, and the complete list of these reproductions will be sent post-free, so soon as ready, 
: all who shall have registered their names with The Society for that purpose.. Special terms will then be offered to Subscribers to 
the entire Series. 








The Society's New Complete PROSPECTUS, containing particulars of nearly 50 Pictures now 
ready and many others in preparation, will be sent — for 3d. stamps, or, fully 
Illustrated, is. stamps or P.O. An Illustrated List of 64 DRAWINGS by ALBRECHT 
DURER, post-free 1s.; unillustrated, 2d.stamps. An Illustrated List of 175 PRIMITIVE 
(90 now ready) of the Netheriands, German, and Italian Schools, post-free 6d. stamps. 

All lovers of Art are invited to visit Tre Medici Society’s Galicrics to inspect their EXHIBITION 
of 400 “Olid Masters,” including Medici Prints and other similar Collotype Reproductions, 
in the Colours of the Originals. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medio! Society, Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


= 
A Christmas Present 
FOR THIS MONTH AND EVERY MONTH: A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 


“CORNHILL’ 


Postage Free, 13s. to Canada and Newfoundland, 14s. to any other address in the Postal Union, 


ENLARGED JUBILEE NUMBER 














For JANUARY (2nd Impression). CONTENTS. Price ONE SHILLING 
J 

THE FIRST EDITOR: AND THE FOURCER. With ao Portrait and ENVOI. With a Portrait of the Founder, Ey M 
2 Facsimile Letters, By Lady Ritchie. ae y Mire. George Smita, 
AN IMPROMPTU TO THE EDITOR. By Thomas Mardy. CANADIAN BORN. Chaps. 7-8. By Mrs. Mumphry Ward, 


THE JUBILEE OF THE “CORNHILL.” With ‘ay &. tT. Cook MAKING GOOD. By A. E. W. Mason, M.P 
HIGH TIDE ON THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. neg 





ON ESSAYS AT LARGE. By Arthur C. Benson. By Mre. M 
LESLIE STEPHEN, EDITOR. By W. E. Norrie. argaret L. Woods 
JAMES PAYN, EDITOR. With a Facsimile. os THE GARK HOUR. ul By Perceval Gibbon, 
By Staniey J. Weyman, A RELIQUARY. By the Hon. Mr. Justice Darling, 
HOW | CAME TO KNOW THE “CORNHILL.” A PAUPER’S RESTAURANT AND HOME. By Edith Setters, 
By Dr. W. H. Fitchett MADE ABSOLUTE. By His Honour Judge Parry. 
MIDDLE AGE TO—YOUTH. By A. D. Godicy. {| THE OSBOCANES. Chap.7. By E. F. Bonson, 

OPINIONS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 
Arbreath.— My Committee are of opinion that thore is room for one of its Hampstead.—“ I find upon enquiry at our five Libraries that the ‘Corn. 
kind. (Personally, I think there is only one of the ‘Corubili’ kind, and hill” appeals to a section of readers who can appreciate better literary fire 
pps  hpige ‘ oi pos than is offered in most of the modern monthlies. May I take this opper- 
that is the ‘Cornhill’ itself.) I may say at once that the ‘Cornbill’ exactly tunity of expressing my own admiration for the high literary tone which 
meets the wants of a select Lody of readers.” you preserve in the ‘Cornhill’? ” 








The Personal Equation 


yN the end all knowledge bases itself on biography—on what this or that man or woman thought or did 
or said or discovered. Hence the ever-recurring need—whether you are a business man or politician, 
a journalist, author, scientist, or student, or merely a looker-on at life—to know who such a person 
was, what part he really played in history, how he came to make his invention or discovery, or the actual 
opinions So-and-so held. 

This is the need met by The Dictionary of National Biography, which contains more than 
30,000 authenticated concise records of the careers of men and women notable in history, in war and 
travel, in colonisation, in philosophy, all branches of science, medicine, surgery, religion, literature, politics, 
law, music, art, commerce, industry, and the drama. Place has been found also for those who have 
occupied national positions in sport or society, and even in crime. A list of sources whence information 
has been derived is appended to every memoir, so that the student requiring fuller knowledge is 
directed where to find it. The growth of the great noble families of the three kingdoms has been traced, 
while much genealogical data respecting old-established county families has been brought together in a 
readily intelligible form. 

Originally published in 66 volumes, the Dictionary has now by use of thinner paper been reprinted 
in 22 volumes, identical in contents and in type and size of page with the first edition, while the price is 
proportionately reduced to £16. 10s., thus making it as accessible as it is indispensable to the private 
library. 


There is no better Christmas or New Year's purchase, whether for yourself or for a son or friend, than 


The Dictionary of National Biography 


It will prove its value day after day and year after year. Foor it is the history of our national progress 
social and scientific, as well as military and industrial, written in the lives of all notable persons down to the 
death of Queen Victoria. 

Cloth, Gilt Top . 15s. net each 

Half-Morocco « - . een “2 

The Set (22 volumes, cloth) = £16. 10s. Od., instead of £49. 10s. Od. 


» ww (se a half-morocco) £23. 2s.0d., ,, 4, £69. 6s. Od. 


Ask your Bookseller to show you the Volumes, or write for Prospectus. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Piace, S.W. 








Loxpos : Printed by L. Urcorr Gru at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Jonw Baken for the ‘Sractat 2” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 18th, 1X», 














